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A CROSS SECTION OF THE PAST : 


In an unusual corner of the earth, between the borders of German Saxony and Czechoslovakian Bohemia, the silts and dusts 

of an unknown age once piled themselves, making a great plateau which the pressures of age and motion solidified into 

the strata which are indicated in the parallel lines of the tower shown in this picture. The wearing of water has eaten 

great gaps in this plateau and has left isolated towers and battlements like this one tobe polished by the wind. The an- 

cient level of the plateau is marked by a line from the flag on the pinnacle in the foreground to the crest of the 

buttress in the middle distance. In the adjacent valley the waters which have done this work are bound together to 
form the river Elbe. 
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THE HEADQUARTERS OF EMIR SULTAN 


A Bedouin tent, like that shown above, is not the Coney Island affair that most people think it. 
woven camel’s-hair cloth sewed together to form a roof, with similar additional strips draped about the sides. 


It is composed of many narrow strips of hand- 
The cloth covering is supported 


by sticks of assorted lengths and the occupants are protected from the sun and elements only on the weather side. 


A WILLING GUEST OF A BEDOUIN SHEIK 


A Visit to a True Sheik—The Rowallahs at War—The Train of Emir Sultan—Dining in the 
Syrian Desert—A Visit to the Harem 


By Maruitpe VossterR KEELEY 


(Photographs by Carlo Galli and the Author) 


average amount of imagination and enjoying Nature’s 

thrills, but, on the other hand, loving certain creature com- 
forts and abhorring disagreeable odors, I have always held the 
traditional opinion about those much-discussed but little-known 
desert dwellers, the -Bedouins... Thus it was that when I was 
included in an invitation to visit a real Sheik under his very own 
tent out on an entrancing Syrian desert, I lost no time in accept- 
ing. More especially was I thrilled to learn that a very unique 
privilege was to be ours, since the particular tribe, the famous 
Rowallahs, being then on their way to raid an enemy tribe for 
more camels and women, was to 
be decked out in full fighting 
array. To be allowed to visit 
a tribe under such conditions 
was indeed a privilege, for 
usually the Bedouins guard very 
jealously from outsiders all in- 
formation as to their fighting 
strength. Moreover, I was to 
discover for myself, at last, just 
what the real Bedouin was like 
in his native habitat. 

The first of my disillusion- 
ments—for there were to be 
several—came when) I met the 
Sheik who was to be our host. 
Instead of being ‘the burly, 
bearded, bellicose sort of a man 
I had naturally expected, he 
turned out to be a mere slip of 


OP cis just an ordinary American woman, possessing an 


The Bedouin camel herder of the Syrian desert shown here would 
do for an illustration for the Old Testament. 


a lad of about seventeen years. His name was Emur Sultan Ibn 
Naouf Ibn Nour esh Shaalan, which, when translated, proved 
to be the perfectly logical title of Prince Sultan, son of Naouf, 
son of Nour of the Shaalans. Upon better acquaintance, we took 
the liberty of shortening this tongue-twisting appellation to the 
more simple Enur Sultan. 

When I was presented to him he, in acknowledging the intro- 
duction, gravely salaamed by touching his right hand first to his 
heart and then to his forehead. As he stood before me in his 
long, heavily embroidered silk robe, with his curly black hair 
hanging down in front of his white headdress in eight long 
braids and with a light growth 
of black down upon his chin, it 
was difficult to realize that this 
stripling held the power of life 
and death over 70,000 wild 
Bedouins and could summon a 
fighting force of 11,000 men on 
instant call. He had been in 
command of this “flag” of the 
Rowallahs ever since the un- 
timely death of his father, the 
Sheik Naouf, who, over a year 
ago, had succumbed to tuber- 
culosis in his early thirties. 

Although the Sheik was a 
disappointment, my desire for 
sensation was in some respects 
more than satisfied. Just as one 
would hope, Emir Sultan car- 
ried at his belt a savage-looking 


A FAMILY GROUP IN THE DESERT 


The mother, shown in the background of the above picture, is mending the tent while father minds 
the baby. Father shields the baby’s face from the camera so that the Evil Eye may not be at- 


tracted to it. 


knife with a carved gold handle set with semiprecious stones, and 
this vicious knife he fondly stroked from time to time. When 
certain remarks were addressed to him by his attendants, doubt- 
less calling to his mind some of his warring exploits, a wicked 
gleam would flash into his eyes; and when he chanced to turn 
these same large black eyes upon one of the female of the species, 
it seemed to me that they held a very definite expression of bold 
appraisal. My suspicion in this connection was confirmed when 
I learned that during the past year he had had six wives, but 
had rid himself, quite summarily, of them all because not one 
of them had presented him with a son and heir. 

The party which assembled on the particular May morning 
set for our 
visit to Emir 
Savlvanes 
tribe was a 
rather ex- 
tensive and 
very cosmo- 
politan one. 
The Emir 
had orig- 
inally in- 
vited, as 
fellow- 
sportsmen, 
his Britannic 
Majesty’s 
Consul and 
my husband 
to accom- 
pany him 
on a shoot- 
ing trip for 
gazelle. 
Meanwhile, 
the exigen- 
cies of war, 
which had 
necessitated 
the before- 
mentioned 
raid against 


his adver- 

The Sheik Emir Su!tan, not a bearded bandit Sarle€s, COMm- 

but a slim lad of seventeen, is here shown pelled his 

mounted on his own gayly caparisoned camel. resence at 
The white camel, the mehari, is the aristocrat ie 

of the camel race. the head of 
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his tribe. ¢ 
poned the longer trip and invited 
them instead for a day’s visit to 
his tribe. However, according 
to the rules of Bedouin hospi- 
tality, this invitation was in- 
tended to include all friends, rela- 
tives, and even servants of those 
invited. In fact, Emir Sultan 
would have been very much 
offended if only the officials 
themselves had appeared—a cir- 


over, have reflected seriously 
upon the popularity and prestige 
of their respective governments. 

We had been admonished to 
be ready at five o’clock in the 
morning in order to get the early 
start made necessary by the dis- 
tance and the extreme heat of a 
desert noonday. At eight o’clock 
we were still anxiously awaiting 
our host and guide. 
neglected, in our calculations, to 
take _into account that here was 
royal “pleasure combined with 
Arabic temperament and that on 
the desert there is no time—or 
rather there is all the time in 
the world! 

At length our host arrived 
with much baggage and numerous black slaves, but with no 
apologies. Our jet-black escort spurned to use the door, which 


“he ceremoniously closed, and climbed over it into his seat by 


the driver, as we set out from Damascus in the general direction 
of the desert. But how unromantic to traverse the desert in 
an automobile! We thought so too, and felt that such an occa- 
sion demanded at least'a cavalcade of camels. Later, after trying 
out one of these beasts, we realized that an automobile was in- 
finitely more comfortable as well as more expeditious, and our 
inherent American practicality soon overcame any fancied idea 
about the romance of camel riding. 

Thereupon followed disillusionment number two for one who 
had always pictured the desert as an arid waste of loose and 
shifting sand. In reality, the Syrian Desert extends for hundreds 
of miles as smooth and flat as a parqueted floor, with its outline 
broken here and there by small hillocks and with its surface 


_ sparsely covered with a growth of dwarfed and sunburned vegeta- 


tion. Moreover, it is so hard and solid that, although there is 
not a sign of a road anywhere, it forms the most admirable kind 
of a foundation for motoring. Made possible by this condition, 
there has been established between Damascus and Baghdad, 
straight across the desert, an excellent auto service which now 
accomplishes in two days of comfortable travel that which for- 
merly occupied two or three weeks of uncertain ocean voyaging. 

Each automobile was provided by Emir Sultan with a guide 
in case we should become separated or have a breakdown, for 
the desert, in spite of its amiable underfooting, is not friendly 
to amateurs. Our guide, one of the Sudanese slaves, was a most 
picturesque individual. As befitted the occasion he was decked 
out in his best and gaudiest costume, consisting of an embroidered 
coat of orange broadcloth worn over a long gown of purple sateen 
which was held together by a multi-colored cincture. His whole 
outfit was surmounted by a wine-colored head scarf held in place 
by the usual Arabic double-corded headband with long and in- 
triguing tassels flying in the breeze. His Proce de résistance was 


“a voluminous red-and-blue printed handkerchief, very obviously 


purchased for this particular event and apparently the first one 
he had ever owned. He kept it carefully folded in his right 
hand except now and then when he shook it out to make an espe- 
cially emphatic gesture. This motion released the pungent and 
penetrating scent of an oriental perfume which reduced us, in the 
tonneau, to a state of partial asphyxiation. Inasmuch as he spoke 
nothing but Arabic, a language in which no one of us was fluent, 
his motions became more pronounced as time wore on, and in 
equal proportion our state of helplessness became more acute. 
As to the proper function of such an article as a handkerchief, I 
am sure he had not the remotest idea. 

After about three hours of apparent floundering about, the 


cumstance which would, more- 


We had» 


So he, perforce, post-— 


| tected the tents of his people in 


‘accustomed to the strong desert 


| one of those formerly fertile but 
| now arid plains which still bear 
| the vestiges of its previous culti- 


| tersected by many 
|| ditches, some of which were small 
| canyons. 
| fortitude, 
'that machinery does not possess 


| to bear on, nothing daunted. Of 


post of mounted Bedouins ap- 


‘and dismounted in front of us at salute. 
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sharp eyes of Emir Sultan de- 


the distance. To our vision, un- 
glare, there appeared nothing. We 
{then struck off across a stretch of 
| Jand which was never intended to 
be ridden over by anything more 
B centle than a loping camel. It was 


vation. Consequently, it was in- 


irrigation 


But with true desert 
or possible ignorance 


horse sense, we were encouraged 


course, this resulted in numerous 
punctures, which the young Sheik 
dismissed with a shrug and a 
“Malesh!—'tis the will of fate!” 

In the intervals of waiting for 
repairs, the Emir, through his 
secretary, narrated, with evident 
relish, some of his recent hunting 
experiences. Soon we realized 
that we had been seen, for an out- face is her slave. 
proached us at breakneck speed 
A few words of in- 
struction from their Sheik, and they dashed off again in a cloud 
of dust. We were quite satisfied with this demonstration as 
being a sufficiently spectacular beginning. 

Our journey forward was next interrupted by a long line of 


i armed dromedaries, several hundred in number, all fitted out to 


participate in the proposed raid. 


In the exact center of the line 
the standard bearer, mounted upon an imposing dromedary, held 
aloft the Rowallah flag, a large square of green silk with a 
narrow white border. As we drew nearer, at a signal from Emir 
Sultan, the whole band of camel riders gave a salute and then, 
without warning, they enacted a wild charge—galloping about us 
in mad riot, raising a blinding cloud of dust thereby, and creating 
generally such an impression of fierceness and undisciplined 
savagery that we were indeed relieved that we had been assured 
beforehand of their friendly intentions. 

The encampment itself exploded the next of my preconceived 
ideas of desert life. I was quite unprepared to behold, in place 
of the conventional gleaming white, many-peaked tents popularly 
attributed to these nomadic people, low, flat, black abodes con- 
sisting of an overhead covering supported by sticks of assorted 
lengths and protected from the sun and elements on the weather 
side only. Such they were, nevertheless, being made of many 
half-yard-wide strips of hand-woven camel’s-hair cloth sewed 
together to form a roof, with additional strips draped about the 
sides wherever necessity or fancy dictated. 

The Sheik’s tent was, of course, the largest and most elaborate 
of them all. Properly to enrich his habitation for such an 
illustrious foreign company, he had sent out from Damascus many 
rich Oriental rugs, which were spread on the ground or draped 
over mattresses to form a circle of reclining couches for our 
comfort. Sheik Sultan seated himself facing us on a richly 
covered camel saddle, since this is prescribed by desert etiquette 
to serve the Sheik as a throne. 

The inevitable Arabic coffee was at once produced, because, 
as soon as possible after entering a Bedouin’s tent, food must 
be offered and accepted in order to establish a status of friend- 
ship. The custom still holds that when once food has been 
shared only amity can exist. The coffee making we found to be 
an interesting process. A small fire of dry desert grass and 
camel’s dung had been built on the ground in one corner of the 
tent, and around this fire were ranged the several duck-billed brass 
urns which are vital to the complicated manufacture of Bedouin 
coffee. To the finely, ground coffee were added various aromatic 
herbs which gave it a strong, bitter, but not unpleasant flavor. 
This mixture was then boiled several times in different vessels 
and, when finished, about a tablespoonful of the concentrated 
liquid thus distilled was poured into a small china cup without 


IN THE HAREM OF A TRUE SHEIK 


The veiled lady on the left is the eldest sister of Emir Sultan and the old woman with the unveiled 
Behind the women, 
containing wheat, one of the chief articles of Bedouin diet. 


serving as a wall for their apartment, are great woven bags 


a handle, which was offered to the guests in turn, there being 
never more than two or three cups in any one camp. As soon 
as the end of the circle of guests was reached, the serving started 
again at the beginning and continued indefinitely, it seemed. We 
were allowed to cease imbibing this strong coffee only after con- 
certed protestations. I have since learned that the Arabic etiquette 
of coffee drinking requires that, as a signal of sufficiency, the 
cup must be shaken three times when returning it to the server. 


After this necessary formality had been completed, we started 
out for an inspection of the camp. We surprised at work, first, 
a group of 
women who 
were carding 
and twisting 
onto spools 
some raw 
wool, for the 
wool must 
be prepared 
by hand 
from the 
moment it 
leaves the 
back of the 
sheep or 
goat until it 
reappears in 
a variety of 
vivid colors 
on the back 
of some 
gaudy Bed- 
oun, 

ipsa) (eylatite 
next tent we 
saw a very 
ye OU ner 
woman en- 
gaged in 
weaving 
camel’s hair 


into lon : ae ee 

aad oe The palanquin, or houdajh, is the vehicle in 
: which the royal princesses are transported 

strips for across the desert. Often the loveliest of 


tent covers. Bedouin ladies are brought along in this way, 


The. most when the tribe goes to war, their presence 

si Stinl f serving as a stimulus to bravery. In the event 
primitive 0 of defeat they are among the spoils of the 
implements victors. 
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formed her loom, the warp being simply stretched between two 
stakes driven into the ground. The yarn of camel’s hair was 
wound on an ordinary stick to constitute a shuttle. Two rough 
boards and an iron hook, expertly applied, served to keep the 
weaving taut and shapely, while the Bedouin woman’s hands and 
toes completed the process. She held the yarn in place with her 
toes while her fingers directed the pattern. I could not help 
but reflect, as I watched her, that, while most of us consider 
ourselves rather clever when we can make use of all ten fingers 
on both hands at the same time, a Bedouin woman thinks it 
not at all extraordinary to add to this usual equipment two feet 
with ten agile and useful toes. One of the oldest of the weavers 
told us that it took her a day to complete a drah (about three- 
fourths of a yard). We estimated that, at this rate, it must take 
weeks of arduous labor to weave enough covering for a single 
shelter. 

Still another small community of workers was preparing 
burghul, the main article of diet of the desert people. Burghul is 
made by putting ripe wheat kernels through a soaking process 
until they swell up and shed their hulls. These hulled kernels 
are then dried, and in this form they may be carried along by 
the caravan with greater ease. Cooked like rice, or, for special 


THE HUNTING FALCON OF THE BEDOUINS 


The Bedouins train falcons, as did the knights of the middle 

ages, to hunt their game for them. The swiftest gazelles ‘fall 

prey to these vicious birds, which pick out their eyes and render 
them easy of capture. 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE OF 
THE BEDOUINS 


Without the camel the Bedouin 
tribes of Syria could not exist. 
They know this, and respect 
him accordingly. They tell 
you that the reason why the 
camel holds his head’ so 
haughtily and looks down so 
scornfully upon all the world 
is that, while man knows only 
ninety-nine names for Allah, 
the prophet Mohammed once 
confided to the camel’s sacred 
ancestor the hundredth name 
for the Deity. 


occasions, pounded together with 
bits of mutton to form kibwe, 
burghul constitutes the staple food 
of Syria. 

Out on the edge of the camp 
we discovered the black wife of 
one of the Sudanese slaves busying 
herself with the making of 
Bedouin bread, which resembles a 
huge though very thin pancake, 
The dough was prepared by mix-' 
ing together hand-ground flour and 
water. A portion was selected and 
kneaded into a small ball. Next, 
this ball, by a. most dexterous 
movement, was flattened between 


A WAR DANCE IN THE DESERT 


The Bedouin braves, having been summoned by drums to rally 

about their flag for a dance, are here shown launching out into 

the rhythm of the music in full battle regalia. As the music 

continues the dance becomes more frantic and the warriors 
whirl and writhe in their ecstasy. 


the palms of the hands into a circle of about a foot in diameter 
and of tissue-paper thinness. With a final flourish, this large 
pancake was twirled onto a fat cushion to be still further 
shaped with the fingers before being flopped for baking onto a 
convex iron griddle about two feet in diameter, which had been 
heating over a small camel’s-dung fire. Those of us who were 
not too squeamish about the obvious total lack of cleanliness of 
the cook’s hands and the suspected previous uses of the ques- 


. tionable-looking cushion found that the bread thus made had a 


delicious nutty flavor, and, when freshly baked, was as crisp as 
a Southern mammy’s waffle. 

That Invention is at least the step-daughter of Necessity is 
evident when one stops to consider the utility, to the Bedouin, of 
this kind of bread. In the first place, it serves him as a lunch 
basket, for when a Bedouin takes his lunch along with him he 
wraps it up in his bread; it is his knife and fork and spoon, for, 
if he is a refined Bedouin, he breaks off a piece of bread and 
dips up the food with it from the common serving dish; it is 
his plate, for on it he stores up cherished morsels for later con- 
sumption; and it is his towel and napkin combined, for, at the 
finish, he wipes his greasy fingers on the last particles remaining, 


ee 
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BEDOUIN GIRLS BEFORE 
THE TERRIBLE CAMERA 


Although the Bedouins do not 
| veil as closely as other Moslem 
| women, they have, like all their 
| 


sisters of the desert, an uncon- 
querable aversion to being photo- 
graphed. This picture is an 
interesting study in expressions. 
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and then eats his whole dinner 
service with a relish, a practice 
which if in vogue in America 
would spare many of Nature’s 
beauty spots from being marred 
with the remnants of picknickers’ 
refreshments. Verily to the Bed- 
ouin his bread is more than his 

_ staff of life—it is life itself! 
Our inspection finished, on the 
way back to the Sheik’s tent we 
looked for processes involving the 
use of water, but nowhere did we 
behold anything that partook of a 
cleaning-up nature. It is one of 
_ the inviolable rules of the Faith 
_ that every worshipper must wash 
_ his feet, his arms to the elbows, 
_ and behind his ears before he is 
| deemed fit to engage in any one 
of the five daily prayers required 


an nce tm lene gate 


: 2 of its long existence. A guard of black slaves always stands on 
| : duty around it to protect it in case of a sudden surprise attack. 

There are plenty of reasons why the Bedouin feels justified in 
considering the camel to be the king of beasts. Among some 
Moslems there is a religious tradition that the thirty days’ fast of 
Rhamadan is in commemoration of the period of time during 
which Mohammed lost his camel and refused to eat until it was 
restored to him. They also tell you that, while man knows only 
ninety-nine titles for Allah, the camel knows the hundredth, since 
it was confided to his ancestor, the sacred camel of Mohammed, 
by the Prophet himself. This is the reason why all camels hold 
their heads so high and look down so superciliously on man and 
beast alike. 

So it was with justifiable pride that Emir Sultan had his gayly 
caparisoned white camel brought out for us to try to ride. It 
appeared to be an especially savage and spirited beast, emitting 
terrifying groans and squeals every time its driver made it kneel 
for a passenger. When standing, it held its head in a particularly 
haughty manner and the curl of its lip was most scornful. Of the 
race of camels it was undoubtedly an aristocrat. 

ee ORS OM EER ADE Once more the inevitable Bedouin coffee began to circulate with 
Here the Rowallah warriors, mounted on dromedaries, are shown monotonous regularity. Next, a palanquin, an elaborate arrange- 
lined up before their battle flag, ready to salute the visiting franjis, ment for transporting the royal Princesses on camel back, was 
as all Europeans are called. These spirited soldiers of Emir 


Sultan are all armed ready for a raid on a neighboring tribe for 
the purpose of obtaining more camels and women. 


of all good Moslems. Fortunately for the Bedouins, Mohammed 
was a practical Prophet, since, when out on the desert and no 
water is available, the Faithful are allowed to make their ablutions 
with sand. 

While. we had been absent on our tour of inspection, the stage 
had been set for our entertainment. First, the tribal markeb, or 
boat, which is the most sacred relic of the Rowallahs, was brought 
out for our inspection. It was interesting as an antique, if for no 
other reason, since it had been built by their first sheik five or 
six hundred years ago and has remained as a precious possession 
of the tribe ever since. This so-called “boat of the desert” is a 
large, rectangular, boxlike framework, constructed of eight upright 
poles which are bound with home-tanned leather and decorated 
with black ostrich plumes. Clusters of these same black ostrich 
plumes which surmount the horizontal poles across the top flutter 
gracefully in the wind as the markeb is borne off across the sands 


on the back of a camel. When engaging in a tribal war, the TENT MAKING 
markeb is taken along in place of a pennant. Should it be cap- 2 : 

tured by the enemy, it can never be replaced by a new markeb, ae Seen honed mi Alte dent die tae 
but must be recaptured or remain forever lost to its tribe. The making a shelter is thus a laborious one. This woman is stitching 


Rowallahs boast that their trophy has never been captured in all together strips of cloth already woven. 


T2 


THE SACRED TROPHY OF THE ROWALLAHS 


The markeb, literally the ship of the desert, is the symbol of all that is worth defending for this 
. It is taken along to war in place of a banner, and if captured may not be 
A guard of black slaves, one of whom may be seen on 
the right, is always on duty to protect this mysterious object from surprise attack. 


tribe of the Syrian desert. : 3 
replaced but must be won back in warfare. 


brought forth. By covering its high, curved, wooden framework 
with bright-colored strips of cloth, the fair ladies are properly 
concealed therein. When the tribe is going to engage in an espe- 
cially important raid, several of the fairest damsels are taken 
along in these palanquins for the purpose of spurring the men 
on to greater bravery. Reaching the place of battle, the palanquins 
are left behind in a supposedly safe but still prominent position, 
from which the ladies encourage their gallant warriors with songs 
and epics, always remaining, however, carefully concealed behind 
their curtains. Should the battle go against the aggressors, the 
watriors retreat to the palanquins and fight there to the last man, 
and the ladies fall to the victors as spoils. And thus must Beauty 
pay for its doubtful distinction! _ 

We were, not unnaturally, curious to behold some of these 
famous desert beauties. With the 
true hospitality of ever desiring to 
please his guests, Emir Sultan sug- 
gested that the ladies of the party 
might, if they wished, visit his sis- 
ter. Responding with alacrity to 
this invitation, we were taken quite 
a distance from the general en- 
campment to a large tent set apart. 
This was the abode of the Royal 
Princesses—wives, sisters, mothers, 
daughters, and aunts of the 
Shaalan family. The only fur- 
nishings of the tent appeared to be 
several of the palanquins which 
we had just seen. Anything else 
which might have been there was 
entirely obscured by the scores of 
women who crouched everywhere, 
tiers upon tiers of them, and prac- 
tically every one of them with a 
baby at her breast. And crawling, 
climbing, clambering everywhere 
were children, children, children, 
—some of them in the clothing 
with which Mother Nature had’én- 
dowed them; others making a con- 
cession to civilization with a one- 
piece shirtlike garment, usually 
more off than on. Unspeakable 
grime and filth, which somehow 
appeared more noticeable on the 
women than on the men, pervaded 
all. It seemed to me that the main 


Rowallahs. 
Bedouins. 


The gentleman shown in this 


years of accumulated dirt they ex- 
hibited. 
The oldest sister of Emir Sultan 
received us and acted as hostess. | 
She was evidently expecting a call 
from us, for she had the appear- 
ance of having put on her entire 
wardrobe at the same time, the 
dresses being arranged one above 
the other. Inasmuch as the com- 
mon tribe-women possess _ only 
that in ‘which they stand, it is 
obviously considered a royal dis- 
tinction to own more than one 
dress; so, for the sake of impres- - 
siveness, the Princess had exhibited 
all of her gowns on this one occa- 
sion. She was further adorned 
with bracelets, anklets, gold chains 
about her neck, and strings of gold 
coins wound round in her hair. Her 
most striking ornament, however, 
was a jeweled stud set in one of 
her_nostrils. Her eyes, sparkling! 
black, were heavily lined with Roll, 
and her black hair fell down in 
long braids from under a crimson 
headband. . 
She was really a very pretty 
olive-skinned little thing, when one 
could distinguish the features underneath the gruesome tattooing 


which solidly covered her chin, cheeks, and forehead. Tattooing — 


is a universal custom among Bedouin women, being considered by 
them a great addition to natural beauty. I believe it to be a taste 


difference one noticed in age was” 
that.the older they were, the more — 


| 


acquired, however, as a result of necessity, since in the olden days - 


the men marked their wives thus as a means of identification, and, 
femininelike, the women have capitalized this practice as a means 
of adornment. 

As her Royal Highness spoke nothing but Arabic, the two lines 
of women—Bedouin on the one side, European on the other— 
faced each other in silent speculation. To prove our friendly in- 
tentions, we each smoked a cigarette which she rolled and then 
lighted for us with her own hands. Far more entertaining 

(Continued on page 48) 


THE SHEIK HIMSELF 


| picture is Emir Sultan Ibn Naouf ibn Nour esh Shaalan, Sheik of the 
He is but a lad, but he holds the power of life and death over seventy thousand wild 
In this picture Emir Sultan is wearing a pair of jeweled straps across his chest, as well 
as a long knife whose gold handle is set with gems. 

square of green silk, bordered with white. 


The tribal flag in the background is a large 
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ALONG THE ELBE INTO THE REALM OF ROCK FORTRESSES 


The little village of Schandau, in Saxony, shown here, is the starting point for the most interesting hikes through the extraordinary district which 


is known as the “Saxon-Bohemian Switzerland.” 


The rock buttresses in the distance above are the outposts of a great line of mighty cliffs 


in the making of which no human hand was concerned. 


ROCK CITADELS OF THE BOHEMIAN BORDERLAND 


The Sandstone Region Between Saxony and Bohemia—Nature’s Castles Along the the Elbe—A 
Country of Wind-Cut Gargoyles 


By Firzaucu Lee MINNIGERODE 


(Photographs by Walter Hahn) 


differs from that of other lands as much as its world of 
manners and customs differs from the convention-curbed 
features of a more rigid social stratum. I am speaking of that 
portion of Bohemian frontier which adjoins Saxony a score of 
miles south of the city of Dresden and through which the upper 
waters of the river Elbe wind their tortuous and picturesque way. 
Lying partly in Saxony and partly in Bohemia is a great sand- 
stone plateau, covering an area of seven hundred square miles 
and varying in height from 1500 to 2500 feet above sea level, 
known as the Meissen Highlands. The town of Meissen, twelve 
miles from Dresden, is the home of the Royal China Manufactory 
which makes the famous Dresden china. The Saxony-Bohemia 
boundary line cuts this plateau into almost equal parts. A hun- 
dred years ago Saxony christened her portion “Saxon Switzer- 
land.” Bohemia promptly followed suit and baptized her half 
“Bohemian Switzerland”; so that today the entire region is gen- 
erally known as the “Saxon-Bohemian Switzerland.” Aside from 
the fact that there is a great deal of beauty both in the Meissen 
Highlands and in Switzerland—although a very different sort of 
beauty—there are, indeed, few physical characteristics in common. 


BF diese tro bizarre and unconventional physical borderland 


There are no towering Mont Blancs, no sky-stabbing Matterhorns, 
no placid mountain-rimmed lakes, no eternal snows, no white- 
walled chalets in the “Saxon-Bohemian Switzerland”; nor can 
there be found in the little mountain republic whose name has 
been misappropriated such fantastic shapes, such unique rock 
formations—caverns, canyons, bridges, spires and minarets—as 
have been carved by the elements out of the stone of the Meissen 
Highlands. 

The origin of this great sandstone rock has long been a 
moot question among geologists, for it stands alone, like an island, 
in the midst of an area that bears not the least kinship to sand- 
stone. The present generally accepted belief among scientists 
who have studied the formation is that the huge stone was brought 
down in the form of sand from the Scandinavian country during 
the Glacial Period, many thousands of years ago. Held tightly 
in the grip of a trillion-ton glacier, it slowly slid south until a 
more genial sun halted its progress and set it down and solidified 
it on the plains of Central Europe. There are no evidences of 
granite or other hard stone nor of volcanic matter to be found 
within the area. 

The softness of this sandstone invited the elements to carve: 


LOOKING DOWN FROM THE ROOF OF A NATURAL CASTLE 


Many of the rock formations of the Bohemian border look precisely like the ruins of old castles built to weather the storms and sieges of cen- 
turies. Although they give the impression of mightiness and insuperable endurance, they are in reality little more than a few scattered bricks 
from the foundation of the great plateau which was once here and has long since been worn away by wind and rain and river. On the summit 
of almost all the pinnacles of the region may be seen a banner, or a cairn, containing record of the bold and difficult ascent of some fearless climber. 


many a queer shape, and the rains, floods and winds through the 
centuries have played the eccentric sculptor until the entire area 
is grooved with canyons, indented with deep holes, studded with 
lofty pinnacles and dotted with great natural strongholds rising 
hundreds of feet above the plain, while scattered over the whole 
are gaunt shapes which, with little stretch of the imagination, may 
be likened to sphinxes, idols, human faces and figures, birds, 
animals and a great variety of other things. 

It is a country to go through on foot—‘‘doughboy” fashion— 
with light equipment in a knapsack upon the back, seeking shelter 
in the house of a peasant or at such hotels as the little villages 
may boast, for, in spite of the fact that excursion steamers ply 
up and down the Elbe, where much of the beauty may be seen, 
and automobile roads lead here and there to points untouched by 
either river or railroad—where still more beauty abounds—the 
unfrequented spots, by reason of their inaccessibility, are the 
most picturesque. 

Bastei—on the Saxon side of the border—is a precipitous rock, 
three sides of which are vertical. There is an easy approach to 
the summit from the fourth side. From a certain angle it looks 
like a colossal Flat-Iron Building, windowless and scarred by 
time. From one side there is a sheer drop of 650 feet to the 
Elbe below, while on the other side there is an equally sheer 
drop into a great pit known as the “Swedish Hole.” This tre- 
mendous hole is shaped much like a tumbler, for the sides are 
precipitous and the diameter of the hole, compared to the sur- 
rounding walls, is not great. The hole bristles with extravagant 
shapes that would make an ideal setting for Dante’s Inferno. 
Columns rising to a height of 150 or 200 feet crowd upon one 
another in confusion, and their varying heights are as irregular 
as the skyline of downtown New York. Deep indentations 
pockmark many of their sides, and some are split by great cracks. 


Piled in layers by unknown forces, these high and mysterious 
pillars of sandstone might easily be, in imagination’s eye, tomb- 
stones raised over the bones of prehistoric giants, so much do 
they appear as having been hacked out by man with the crude 
tools of an unrecorded and uncivilized age. 

From the most unusual bridge of seven irregular arches sup- 
ported upon natural pinnacles, there is a splendid view of the 
“Swedish Hole.” Far below, at the bases of the needles and 
spires, pines and other trees lift their seemingly puny heads to 


a scarcely noticeable height. From the crevices and great fissures ~ 


other vegetation struggles for an existence. 

This singular hole is the scene of many accidents, for it is a 
dare-devil’s playground. The climber is not seeking new heights 
but new thrills, for greater heights and equally comprehensive 
views are within the reach of all. The climber is also spurred 
on by the incentive to fame, for whenever a new column has been 
conquered the climber’ deposits a metal box, sufficiently heavy to 
defy the winds, containing his name, history and the date of his 
exploit. 

Many of these metal boxes may be seen crowning the highes 
point of many pillars, but a great many more are still to know 
the presence of a human being. Some, it would seem, must 
remain unconquered always, for they rise like an obelisk for 
several hundred feet. Many others diminish in diameter from 
top to bottom. This means that the successful climber must 
be more than a clever wall scaler, for he must be prepared to 
defy the powers of gravitation at their full force, and many of 
these needles are quite smooth, with no projecting ledges and 
few crevices which offer a hold either for hand or foot. 

The heather bloom has conquered where man has failed, for 
nearly every summit, although apparently lacking a handful of soil 
in which the plant can root, is splotched with the purple blossoms. 
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DRESDEN—METROPOLIS OF THE SAXON-BOHEMIAN SWITZERLAND 


The city of Dresden, an airplane view of which is shown above, is the most important city in Saxony. The buildings shown in the neighborhood 

of the open square are the Royal Opera House, the Zwinger Gallery, the once Royal Palace and the Cathedral. Many Dresdners are enthusiastic 

climbers and spend their holidays among the sandstone formations of the Meissen Highlands. In the picture gallery of Dresden is the world- 
4 famous Sistine Madonna of Raphael. 


From many of the fissures in the pillars and the sides where, it 
would seem, a single summer shower must wash away all loose 
earth, a scrub pine manages to eke out a dwarfish existence. 

While the “Swedish Hole” seems to be the most patronized 
climbing ground, one may, on any clear day, pick up with glasses 
numbers of climbers struggling upward here, there and every- 
where. One swings out into space on a stout rope one end 
of which is anchored to a tree Or rock or iron ring sunk into 
the stone, while the other end is held by one or more daring asso- 
ciates who have, without the aid of a double anchor, but carrying 
the added burden of rope, scaled, human-fly fashion, the vertical 
sides. On other summits men—and once in a while a woman— 
are to be seen standing like figures upon a pedestal, surveying 
the landscape or watching interestedly the slow progress of those 
still struggling upward. 

The pleasure in climbing the abrupt stones lies wholly in the 
excitement of danger, to feel that one has accomplished the 
seemingly impossible, to deposit the little metal box for some 
future madcap to find your name therein. 

There is little need for any mountain-climbing paraphernalia 
except the rope. _ Rope-soled shoes are the surest footed—making 
it almost impossible to slip unless the soft stone should loosen, 
as it occasionally does, under the body’s weight. 

There is a fascination in watching the climbers and, where 
a score are struggling within a stone’s throw of your post, the 
watcher, I am sure, gets more thrills than the climber. 

All through the region are to be found precipitously walled 
places of considerable acreage, many of which have played a 
prominent part in past wars. Of these places the most inter- 
esting are the Konigstein and the Lilienstein, great oval fortresses 
that face each other across the Elbe at a mile distance. 

K6nigstein was for centuries considered impregnable, and 


during any serious war the archives and treasures of Saxony were 
deposited there. Though obsolete as a military asset, it is today 
a massive and awe-inspiring citadel. Eight hundred feet above 
the Elbe and the valley, which widens here as the river makes a 
great horseshoe bend, it stands a veritable Gibraltar of the sur- 
rounding country. The spacious rock-hewn, rock-constructed and 
iron-gated buildings are today used as a military hospital. During 
the World War Konigstein was made into a prison camp for 
officers. Among the many Allied officers confined there were 
two Americans who, by tying clothing and bed clothing together, 
lowered themselves over the steep sides and found a short-lived 
freedom of several days before being recaptured and brought 
back. The exploit is still told to visitors and the spot where 
the officers dared the sentries’ rifles and the abyss is always 
pointed out. An American feels a certain pride in the fact that 
of the hundreds of officers confined there for many months the only 
Americans imprisoned threw dice with death rather than remain. 

Konigstein boasts a marvelous well. Cut by hand through 
solid sandstone, it goes down straight as a plumb to a depth of 
over five hundred feet. The keeper of the well commands silence 
and with considerable ceremony dumps a bucket of water and 
begins to count slowly. When he has counted to twenty a hissing 
sound is heard indicating that the cool, pure water has reached 
the bottom of the shaft from which it was drawn. 

The Lilienstein sits proudly in the center of the horseshoe made 
by the river, and rises a hundred and fifty feet higher than her 
frowning neighbor. The old fortifications there have tumbled 
into ruin. There is a view tower and an interesting obelisk. 
At the beginning of the Seven Years’ War the Prussian army 
under Frederick the Great besieged and captured here the Saxon 
army of seventeen thousand men. 

While there are a great number of these natural strongholds 


AMERICAN HISTORY IN GERMANY 


From the point shown above, in the Saxon fortress. of Ko6nigstein, high above the river Elbe, two 

American officers, wearying of their imprisonment during the recent war, lowered themselves to free- 

dom. They were very soon recaptured, but their daring is remembered by the countryside. This 

great fortress was considered the only safe stronghold for the archives of the realm when any of the 
great wars were under way. It is nearly nine hundred feet above the Elbe. 


throughout the region, the two mentioned are, I think, quite as rock is_a wonderful thing, a beautiful work of nature, but | 
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the years of geological time. 
Every watercourse in the re- 
gion, from the Elbe to the least 
trickling brook, has cut a canyon 
of great beauty through which it 


threads its eternal way. Here 
there is a deep pool sleeping 


and sparkling and foaming in the 
sun; there the water ripples over 
a shallow bed and pauses a little 
further on in a grotto carved out 
of a hundred-foot-high precipice. 
The scene is constantly shifting 
and there is never a moment 
when one is not aware of a sur- 
passing loveliness ! 

The Edmundsklamm, near the 
Bohemian village of Herrnskret- 
chen, is, perhaps, the most en- 


beauty and weirdness that will 
greet you at every twist and turn 
further on in the Edmundsklamm. 

Facing the Elbe and towering 
above a large hotel at Herrns- 
kretchen is a formation that looks 
like a gigantic stone gate to 
shadowland, to the haunts of the 


dead. It might have served — 


splendidly as a model to illustrate 
Mr. Kipling’s story, “The Gate 
of a Hundred Sorrows.” This 


unusual as any of the others and surpass them in historical interest. nevertheless it is forbidding. It compels thoughts of everlasting 
In whatever direction one looks from a point of commanding darkness, makes one instinctively think of the “undiscovered 


view these exceptional formations, vary- 
ing in size from a stupendous fortress, 
at Konigstein, to a Cleopatra’s Needle, 
meet the eye. Many, at a distance, look 
precisely like the ruins of old castles 
built to weather the storms and sieges 
of centuries, but showing signs of disin- 
tegration and crumbling. The shapes of 
some inust certainly have given many 
ideas to the castle builders of the past. 

The Gansfelsen is, I think, the most 
perfect example of the rock formation 
assuming the lines followed by old 
feudal castles. The apex of this rock 
rises to a height of 150 feet. From the 
center it slopes sharply down to the 
outer walls, which are perhaps a hun- 
dred feet high, and precipitous. All 
around are numerous pinnacles that are 
the watchtowers. In the foreground is 
a clear rippling pond in which the re- 
flection of the Gansfelsen is mirrored 
like an impressionistic painting—the re- 
flection being made a bit indistinct owing 
to the ripples—of a great battlemented 
mansion in a storm. 

At certain points there appears a suc- 
cession of such rocks —castle after 
castle, gaunt and imperturbable shape 
behind others equally gaunt and imper- 
turbable, all facing the four winds down 


A FEUDAL CASTLE WHICH 
CAME TO LIFE 


During the late war the castle of Kénig- 
stein, shown above with its interior court 
was used as a prison for officers of the 
allied armies. It can be seen that there 
was little room to stretch the legs. 


country from whose bourne no tray- 
eler returns.” 

The Edmundsklamm is a titantic 
alley, through which flows a crystal 
stream confined between abrupt brown 
walls, studded with the emerald green 
of trees and ferns upon whose leaves 
no dust has ever lain. The stones above 
“Taking all shapes from Mah to 
Mahv’—a natural gallery of elemental , 
sculpture, futuristic, Bohemian, crude, 
immense, marvelous! Such faces 
staring forever across the canyon at 
other faces! Such gargoyles that look 
upon you from the sides of the preci- 
pice! 

Undoubtedly the greatest individual 
wonder in the entire district is the nat- 
ural stone bridge known as The Pre- 
bischtor, in Bohemia almost directly on 
the boundary line. There is nothing to 
compare this bridge with, for of its 
kind it is incomparable. The Natural 
Bridge of Virginia has no such mag- 
nificent setting, does not command such 
an extensive nor such a beautiful view, 
is not so immense nor so imposing— 
in short it is no match for The Pre- 
bischtor in any way. 

How this huge natural bridge came 
into being in this high rocky eyrie can- 
not be more than guessed at, and one 
guess is about as authoritative as an- 
other, for no mountain stream has cut 
this great hole at the skyline. Perhaps 
is had already come into being before 
the enormous glacier folded it—along 
with its brother wonders—into its icy 
arms and journeyed south with it. It 
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under an overhanging ledge —_ 
fern fringed and forever shad- 
owed; here a waterfall leaping | 
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trancing of these canyons. The — 
village itself—situated at the ‘ 
confluence of the Kamnitz and / 
the-Elbe—gives a foretaste of the | 
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matters little, however, how it came into the world: there it 
| stands, a magnificent product of Nature’s artisans. 

There is, not far from the Prebischtor and close by the village 

of Stimmersdorf, Bohemia, another wonder deserving a special 
paragraph. It is a cave where the elements have cut windows 
through the outer walls and let into the chamber a floor of sun- 
light. These windows, though differing greatly in size, have 
preserved the general shape of an Indian arrowhead. 

The whole area of seven hundred square miles is richly endowed 
with curiosities and beauty, and it is not—as might be supposed— 
unproductive. A sandstone country is rarely suited to agri- 
culture, but here the valleys seem to produce plentifully, the 
sandstone hills are largely overgrown with forests. If a deep 


scratch is made sandstone will be struck at any point, but there is 
a rich deposit on the surface in large measure. 

Never, I think, shall I again hear the trite expression, “Bohemian 
without being compelled to suppress a strong desire 


” 


atmosphere, 


AFOOT AMONG THE BORDER HIGHLANDS 


The inhabitants of this beautiful region are great climbers. They 
tramp through the valleys and up the ledges in holiday mood with 
their riicksacks at their shoulders. The climber shown above is 
looking down on the Elbe from the sheer ledge of the Bahmhankl. 


TAKING CHANCES 


The ledges of the sandstone, pitted and pocked by the rain, steep 
as they are, offer some of the finest rock climbing in the world. The 
venturesome sportsmen shown above are climbing the Wehlturm. 


to correct or contradict. The “atmosphere” of Greenwich Village 
or of Montmartre or other so-called “Bohemian” centers bears 
no least relationship to the Bohemian I have met and love. 

And yet I shall never more eat at a “Bohemian” restaurant, 
whether in New York or Chicago or elsewhere, that my thoughts 
will not return to a genuine little Bohemian restaurant under the 
Amselfall in the Meissen Highlands, where vulgarity is unknown, 
“jazz” music never heard and where the diners sit and dream 
before a silver sheet of water that leaps from the rocks imme- 
diately before them. 

Here in the valley of the Elbe is all that charm and Old-World 
simplicity which, before the war, we were able to take delight in. 
Here is the human nearness to the land and its beautiful phe- 
nomena which keeps the sense of life true and vivid in spite of 
war, in spite of race and rivalry. Here is rest for the mind and 
stimulation for the body. And it is different. There is nothing 
like it anywhere else, either at home or abroad. Furthermore it is 
within reach of everyone. 
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UNDER THE RED FLAG IN MOSCOW .. 


The Holy City of the Slav—Life in tthe Shadow of Soviet Rule—The Good Nature of a Keen 
~ and Childish People ' 


f 


By Mary Lena WILtson 


NE may travel 
into Russia in 


luxury or just in 
comfort. I went com- 
fortably, by way of 
Riga. We embarked on 
a cold, drizzly night late 
in) September. Th'e 
lights in the train 
burned dimly. It was 
chilly. As we waited 
to pull out of the sta- 
tion I suggested calling 
the porter—‘for cur- 
tains and bedding,” I 
explained. 

“Curtains ?’”’ my little 
Russian - American 
friend looked at me in 
scorn. “But there are 
no curtains!” 

I was very sleepy, but 
I roused to a protest. I 
was traveling with my 
friend and her husband, 
andthe compartment was 
arranged for’ four—two 
above and two below— 
and it was disturbingly 
chummy looking. Just 
then a blond young man 
appeared in the door- 
way. He noted thet 
number on the door, 
gazed shyly about, and 
then, with a nod of 
bashful greeting, signi- 
fied that he, too, was 
spending the night in 
Compartment 6. 

It was too much. 
“There must be cur- 
tains !”’ I insisted. 

“Russian trains never 
have curtains,” said my 
friend with a tone of 
finality, and proceeded 
to pull from her bag a 
small pillow. As _ she 
had been born and 
brought up in Russia, I 
decided not to argue the 
point. So I climbed to 
the top berth above the 
little blond fellow, distributed my possessions as advantageously 
as possible with a view to warmth, and went blissfully to sleep. 

When I awoke it was to a great clatter of feet and chatter of 
voices beside my window. The train was standing motionless. 
As I peered out the narrow window I saw what must have been 
the majority of my fellow travelers running up to the station, 
each carrying a little teapot in his hand. It was first call for 
chai, and from then on it was called for continuously. 

Nothing could better typify the delightful intimacy of travel on 
a Russian train than this tea habit. In all I traveled nearly three 
thousand miles, most of it alone, depending on my fellow travelers 
for interpretation of the language, yet never have I experienced 
so keen a sense of enjoyment and companionship. Travel on the 
trains of Russia is rather like an enormous house party at which 
you may pick and choose your friends. 

If there is a dining car, one always makes friends by finding 


A WAYSIDE STATION IN RUSSIA 


The station at Novoe Spaskoe, shown here, is typical of many of the stops along 
the line from Riga to Moscow. There is a wistful sense of play about the scene 
through which soldiers, looking like dressed-up children, march pompously. If there 
is no dining car on the train the passengers must depend on the peasants who 
crowd to the tracks with food, chiefly roast chickens, eggs and watermelons. 


one’s six Russian words + 
inadequate and having 
to fall upon the will- 
ingly offered services of 
the other diners. If it 
is a question of station 


every opportunity for 
becoming 
And best of all, if you 
depend on buying 
roasted chickens and 
eggs and watermelon 
from the peasants by 
the way, and cooking or 
warming the same in 
your compartment, you 
get to know the entire 
population of the train. 
This is especially true 
in the Volga district, 
where the engines are 
wood burning and half 
the time is spent pleas- 
antly chatting in way- 
side village stations 
while the wood is 
gathered aboard. 

Shortly before noon 
on our first day out 
from Riga we crossed 
what is now the Rus- 
sian border. As _ the 
train drew slowly up to 
the high arch that marks 
the threshold of Soviet 
Russia, there was a buzz 
of excitement through 
the train. German busi- 
ness men, on their way 
to Moscow’s big expo- 
sition, Swedish mer- 
chants with goods to 
sell, Polish travelers, 
and returning Russians 
all crowded to the win- 
dows. On the steep, 
sandy bank by the 
tracks Red soldiers 
marched slowly up and 
down, their long guns 
oddly out of keeping 
with the timid, almost 
wistful look on their 
boyish faces. In their long coats they looked a bit like children 
dressed up and playing soldier, only not so important-looking as 
children. Red soldiers always seem like that. 

As we crept through the high wooden arch the Russian officials 
came through to examine our passports. They were still more 
like bright toy soldiers, in scarlet caps and magenta breeches. 
There were three.of them and they marched through the 
car with the utmost solemnity and seriousness. Scarcely a word 
was spoken as they carefully examined the passports and handed 
them back to their owners. Finally they came to us. I had the 
only American name on the train. The head official, formidable 
in mustachios that must have been a relic from Czarist days, 
looked at it sternly. 

Suddenly, to the amazement of all, he chuckled. 

“Wilson!” he said-loudly, and bowed. The tension was relieved. 
Somehow we all felt that whatever hazard there might have been in 


restaurants, there is* 


acquainted. * 
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in all Russia, though I am sure there are plenty. 


ON THE SHORE OF RUSSIA’S GREAT RIVER 


between flat banks, monotonously scattered with gaunt trees. 


Te The Volga River at Samara, some six hundred miles to the eastward of Moscow, is an awe-inspiring, rather than a beautiful, sight. It flows 
g 1 The river itself is the great highway of eastern Russia, however, and would be 
one of the greatest arteries of traffic in the world but for the fact that it flows into the Caspian Sea, which has no outlet. 


Here at Samara 


the domain of the Slav meets that of the Tatar. 


entering the land of the Soviets was over, and well over, too. 

There were no bugs on the train. Indeed, I did not meet any 
I am inclined, 
in this instance, to attribute the lack to the porteress, a woman of 


‘indomitable energy and perseverance who continually swept and 
brushed and closed doors and kept order. She was so bustling 
and efficient I always expected her to tell me that my shoes needed 
shining or that my face was dirty. 

After twenty-four hours of leisurely travel through a rolling 
‘country that reminded me always of the Middle West of our 
own country, we came to Moscow. Moscow does not burst on 
the eye. One comes in, at-least from Riga, much as one ap- 
proaches any city, through a maze of railway tracks, shabby 
buildings and dingy streets. But once in the big Windau-Rybinsk 
station it becomes evident that one is in no place in the world other 
than a Russian city. Peasants crowd the floor, the steps and 
benches, with all their worldly possessions tied up in shaggy 
bundles about them. Long-haired students in patent boots and 
jaunty blouses, bewildered-looking soldiers in their floppy coats, 
and unmistakable droshky drivers bundled to twice their normal 
size, jostle each other about in their eagerness to get somewhere— 
mo one seems to know quite 
where. os eal 

Driving in from the station 
through the byways and side 
streets one «sees. throngs of 
‘quaintly garbed people hurrying 
about in anything but the ap- 
‘proved Russian manner. There 
care shrines and churches from 
which the people are pouring ; 
‘huge churches. bearing heroic- 
sized paintings of ‘saints. in ~ 
colors still vivid; perky little 
-shops, most of them showing an 
‘alluring display of red apples 
and bright green watermelons; 
cobbled, muddy streets and 
white buildings with black scars 
where the bullets of the revolu- 
tion have bombarded them. All 
of it shabbier, more picturesque, 
in atmosphere infinitely fresher 
—yet somehow not unlike the 
outskirts of Detroit on a Sunday 
morning. 

Moscow under a large white 
moon, the air soft with the 
balminess of an Indian summer 
-evening—as it was on that first 
. Sunday night of my arrival— 
was like a fairy city. From the 


A MONUMENT OF CZARIST DAYS 


The famous opera house at Moscow is now the People’s Theater. 

Before its white pillars, in the square shown above, throngs of 

laughing, jostling people push back and forth, in high spirits 

for all their shabby dress and pinched faces. 

day night in Springfield, Illinois, but for the fact that every- 
one is gay. 


high steps of the great cathedral which stands on the highest 
point of the town, one looks over the gold and green and scarlet 
and blue domes of the Kremlin, gleaming silent and mysterious 
under the star-lit sky. There was for me a witchery in those 
towers and cross-tipped steeples under the autumn moon; and 
beneath the Kremlin’s turreted walls the ancient river Moskva 
ran black in shadow, seeming to carry with it the secrets of blood 
and fire and gold and romance that lie hid in Russia’s heart, her 
Holy of Holies, the Kremlin. 

The streets beyond the Kremlin, leading up to the center of the 
city, all had a holiday air. Under flaring torches, boys in blouses 
and women in white kerchiefs sold red apples, bologna, water- 
melon seeds, cigarettes and “what have you.” They, too, were like 
the peasants from some delightful Grim brothers’ story. As we 
approached the opera house the gala atmosphere intensified. Be- 
fore the tall, white-pillared Bolshoi Theater throngs of laughing, 
jostling people pushed back and forth around the gardened park. 
Their faces were pinched, and they were all shabbily dressed, but 
they were in high spirits. Saturday night in Springfield, Illinois, 
only here there was more spontaneous gayety and good nature. 

Only in the Red Square was it quiet. Along the upper side, 
where, beneath the Kremlin 
walls, soft mounds mark the 
graves of those who died in the 
revolution, soldier boys walk 
with their sweethearts mur- 
muring sweet nothings. 
Weatherbeaten old couples 
shuffle silently along, looking 
with fond or awed eyes at 
those grassy mounds, yard on 
yard of them, unbroken. Now 
and then a group of students 
whistle softly as they stroll 
along, cigarette in hand. 

At the far end of the square, 
fantastic even in the moonlight, 
stands the church of St. Vassily 
Blajenny, with its five pineapple 
towers, keeping guard over the 
Spasskaya gate of the Kremlin. 
Ivan the Terrible, he of bloody 
fame, had this cathedral built by 
an Italian architect who was 
directed to build him a church 
like none other in the world. 
He did. Stealing alone through 
the narrow, low passageways, 
and high, spired chapels, all 
painted in the most gorgeous 
and bizarre of colors, one feels 
like an adventurer in the Ara~ 


It might be Satur- 


COMING OUT OF THE SHADOW OF FAMINE 


Althorgh Russia is now fairly well on its feet as far as the relation of production to consumption is 

concerned, it is not many months since the bitterness of famine struck the people of the lower Volga 

region. The peasants shown above are fleeing the famine afoot, with all their belongings in a cart 

behind them. They are bound for the Volga in the hope that they may find on its banks some food 
or the means of reaching it. There was not so much as a potato left in their villages. 


bian Nights. There are corridors, to pass through which one must 
bend double, opening into altar places that tower a hundred feet 
to the sky with all the colorful beauty of the Book of Revelation. 

The architect, so they say, had his reward. Ivan, gazing upon 
his unique and gorgeous edifice, acknowledged that his command 
had been obeyed—and in order that the artist might not live to do 
a lesser (or a greater) work, he had his eyes put out as a sort of 
dedication service for his cathedral. The church is not used as a 
place of worship now, but it is kept in excellent repair, as per- 
haps the most typical example of the barbaric beauty of the Russia 
of the past. 


Churches are more than conspicuous in Moscow. With their . 


enormous paintings, still vivid in spite of storm and time and 
revolution, their blue and red and gold turnip towers hard against 
the sky, they stand out above all else in the city. They are daz- 
zling places. Most of them with low ceilings to which one might 
almost reach with his hand, and all glittering with the glare from 
the gilded ikons that completely incrust the walls, and with the 
flicker of the candles of the altars that seem to sway as the incense 
burners swing gently back and forth before them. Coming in from 


A PEASANT’S FARM ON THE VOLGA 


The buildings shown above are typical of the farms in the great grain-producing region of eastern 
This region, although once the granary of the world, was the scene of terrible famine in 1922. 


Russia. 


TRAVE 


1 


the bright realism of the muddy 
Moscow streets, one feels as if 
had stepped into another world. — 

With all its medieval-oriental 
background, the Moscow of today 
is surprisingly up to date. “The 
streets are filled with traffic and — 
the trolley cars—the only method 
of transportation outside the 
droshkys—are as crowded as a 
New York subway. The streets 
fairly bristle with shops and food 
stands. There are beauty shops 
galore—and having one’s hair 
shampooed in one of them is a 
ceremony. My entire lack of” 
beauty-parlor Russian may have 
added to the ceremonial in my case, 
but certainly the procession of at- 
tendants bearing bright silvery 
looking basins was most impres- 
sive. There are pastry shops 
where, for the price of a week’s 
lodging, more or less, delicious | 
cakes may be purchased. For-/ 
eigners and Nep men (specu-| 
lators) are the patrons. "4 

Everyone is busy. Too busy by — 
far to pay more than the most 
fleeting attention to the American 
visitor who by the unusual cut of 
her—or even his—garb proclaims 
himself a foreigner. Most Rus-_ 
sian men wear something resem- 
bling a uniform—not because they 
are in the army, but possibly be- | 
cause such materials are most available. Those wearing ordinary | 
civilian clothes are either shabbily, or obviously cheaply dressed. 
As for the women, only their native ingenuity keeps them from the 
pathos which distinct shabbiness in women always suggests. But 
men and women alike make up for the lack of smartness by in- 
dividuality, and that is something. 

There are a few places in Moscow to which everyone should go. 
There is the office of the President of the Republic, like no other 
President’s office anywhere, where the shrewd little peasant Kalinin 
sits behind a long desk and from morning till late evening sees the 
peasants who come from all over Russia to tell him their troubles. 
It takes almost two floors to hold them all, as they wait their turn. 
The first floor hall, the stairway, the upper hall are packed with 
men, women and children who will wait there days, if need be, to 
see the President. Mothers nurse their babies, old peasants smoke 
their pipes and swap stories, children scamper about, whole 
families partake of lunch, in the outer waiting rooms. Most of 
them wear the shaggy, bundled garb of the peasants—big boots, 
high fur caps over long hair (or kerchiefs for the women), and 
great sheepskin coats. A few have purchased new clothes in which 
to make their visit to Russia’s 
President, and they look much like 
farmers of Kansas or Indiana. 

There is the Pravda, Moscow’s 
famous gambling restaurant where, 
toward four or five of a morning, 
the visitors creep in from supper 
to watch the silent, sodden-faced 
gamblers seated about the big table 
in a dingy, dirty room. Dirty, 
shabby, stupid looking, these 
Nep men—the speculators 
who have sprung up since the in- 
troduction of Russia’s new eco- 
nomic policy—something entirely 
new in millionaires. For they are 
such millionaires as Russia boasts 
—only distinctly she doesn’t boast 
of them. Outside in the restau- 
rants one may quickly distinguish 
them because they order expensive 
food and bring with them their 
gayly dressed women, either rem- 
nants of the old nobility, still seek- 


| 


ing what means are at hand to 
| procure for them the luxuries to 
which they have been. ac- 
customed, or their own women 
looking like  “washer-ladies” 
dressed up for a St. Patrick’s 
day ball. 
|. There are the markets which 
stop at nothing. Food “ain’t the 
half of it.” Everything from 
shoes to ikons are on sale in the 
little booths that stretch for 
blocks, and among the crowds 
are the little child beggars of 
Russia, making their living 
by begging such scraps of 
food as may be handed out to ‘ 
‘them. To the American who 
knows little Russian, shopping 
here is an adventure, as he not 
only embarks on a great gamble 
| every time he makes a purchase, 
but he has the struggle of deter- 
mining whether the merchant is 
reckoning his rubles according to 
the old standard and is charging 
you, for instance, five cents, or 
according to the new, and asking 
five dollars. It might be either 
in the case of an old hammered 
silver bracelet. For the new 
_ monetary system has crossed off 
(a couple of zeros to simplify matters, or to complicate them. 
___ However, money exchange in Russia is by no means the ter- 
_tifying business it is in Germany or Italy, or even France. With 
the introduction of their gold basis currency, the cherovonetz, 
equivalent practically to five dollars and varying not more than 
‘the fraction of a cent in value, the money problem is a simple one 
for the traveler. He changes five dollars at a time, getting in ex- 
change a Russian cherovonetz, good anywhere, and change for 
which is always given at the day’s rate. This rate has also the 
advantage of being uniform throughout Russia. It is the same in 
Samara or in Kazan as in Moscow—and any traveler in Europe in 
these days knows what an unchanging currency could mean. 

The Russian banks present by far the most modern and western 
aspect of Russia. They are beautiful buildings themselves, and 
there is order and courtesy and dispatch in them which is almost 
startling, especially after Germany. Only the telephones are a 

match for them. The Moscow telephone service is only equaled 

| by that on the stage. But if you stay long enough in a Moscow 
bank you discover the difference. At twelve, or thereabouts, large 
trays of steaming tea are brought in and all hands turn to. This 
is also true of most of the offices. That and the presence of 
numerous young women, almost all of them puffing cigarettes, 
mark the banks as Russian, whatever the excellence of their 
service. 

The matter of eating in Russia 
is a question I never solved. Rus- 

_ sians eat all the time or never. And 
one never knows which in advance. 
I have gone all day tramping 
through schools and orphanages, 
and never a suggestion of food or 
drink. My. guide seemed rather 
surprised when at five I weakly 
murmured something about re- 
freshment. Again I have begun 
with a heavy breakfast at ten, and 
been permitted only brief intervals 
between tea and lunch, and tea and 
cakes, and tea and dinner, and sup- 
per. The theater hour has some- 
thing to do with this. One has tea 
and cakes at 6 and supper at 12. 
If you don’t go to the theater you 
have tea and cakes at’6 anyway 

' and tea at 8 and supper at 12. 

But most Russians do go to the 

“theater. In the theater may be ex- 

pressed the Russian love of life 


The nurses shown in the foreground of this picture are leaving the Kremlin hospital. 
tower in the background is the Trotzky gate of the Kremlin, the holy citadel of Moscow, now made 
more glorious by its association with the seat of Soviet government. 


THE BROADWAY AND FORTY-SECOND STREET OF MOSCOW 


The corner shown above is the square at the end of the Trevskaya. The building to the right’ of 
the photograph marked Pocta, which in English letters would be Rosta, is the Associated Press 


of Russia. 


and beauty. While I and other Americans teaed before and supped 
after, hundreds of Russians today—intellectuals, proletarians, bour- 
geois, all of them—will go without both tea and supper to sit high 
in the balcony and witness some exquisitely artistic production of 
the Russian stage. It is cold in the Russian theaters—or it was 
when I was there—but that matters not. Frequently there are 
long waits. It is late when the performance is over. That is of 
no consequence. There, in the theater, you see the Russian lost 
in a world of beauty or of laughter or of tears. 

There are no evening clothes at the Russian opera—except for 
the occasional visitor or Nep millionaire—or at the theater. 
Everyone promenades between acts. If they can afford it, they 
also have tea. The night I saw Mordkin dance, the performance 
began one hour and a half late and it was midnight before it 
was even half over. No one but the Americans, who had come 
five thousand miles to see Russian life and so were naturally in 
a hurry about it, was at all impatient. 

As I watched these Russians—their childlikeness and_ their 
astuteness, their bubbling joy in the most ridiculous of antics, 
their keenness of understanding of the most subtle of dramatic 
passages, their dreamy absorption in the loveliest of fantasies— 
I realized I had only begun to know them. But if I did not 
understand them, they thought they understood me. And every- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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WHITE JEWELS OF EL 
CAMINO REAL 


A Historic Road That Has Become California’s Finest Highway— 
The Spirit of the Old Padres—The Crumbling Walls of the 
Time-Scarred Missions—The Old-World Circle About Monterey 


3y CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


when the king of Spain was king in California too, a score 

or so of his soldiers recently arrived from Mexico set off 
from their scurvy-stricken camp on the shores of San Diego Bay 
and began a historic march. At their head rode the governor 
of the infant province, Don Gaspar de Portola, clad, himself and 
charger, in arrow-proof coat of leather; beside him trudged two 
gray-gowned friars of Saint Francis, crucifixes dangling from 
their corded waists. In the train with the soldiers were muleteers 
with their laden pack animals, camp servants and a few indoc- 
trinated Indians from Baja California to make easier the party’s 
intercourse with the new race of gentiles to be encountered. A 
rear guard kept in bounds a cabalgada of loose horses to be drawn 
upon as those ridden grew tired or went lame. Over all a lifted 
cross glittered in the sun and the castles and lions of the royal 
standard rippled in the western breeze. The object of the expedi- 
tion was to find again the long-neglected port of Monterey, in 
which the navigator Vizcaino had cast anchor more than a century 
and a half before and left brave accounts of, and where it was 
now planned to establish a Spanish mission. 

Day after day for three anxious months the little band worked 
their way northward, ignorant each morning of what lay ahead, 
at times weakened with sickness and dire hunger, often forced 
to cut a passage with ax and shovel, and always treading ground 
a white man’s foot had never before touched. Strange to say, 
they failed to find the port of their quest, although they must have 
passed within sight of it; yet they accomplished something more 
noteworthy—they discovered the never-before-heard-of Bay of San 
Francisco, and blazed the trail by which white civilization was to 
spread through California. Along this way, with the years, the 
Franciscan missions one by one attached themselves as beads to 
a chain reaching from San Diego to San Francisco. It became 
the King’s Highway, El Camino Real, the province’s one main 
artery of travel for three-quarters of a century—at first a mere 


O N a summer afternoon one hundred and fifty-five years ago, 


scratch in the wilderness, flower girt and herb scented, then little’ 


by little beaten bare and defined by the feet of the padres and their 
neophytes traveling between mission and mission; by the hoofs 
of the king’s horses bearing king’s men with mails and supplies and 
official dispatches; widened later by the trampling of oxen and 
the screeching wheels of clumsy carretas; until today it is the 
Golden State’s most famous highway, whereon automobiles may 
travel two or three abreast the whole six hundred miles of its 
length, with hardly jolt enough to spill a glass of water. You 
know it by a sign that the most illiterate cannot mistake, a bronze 
mission bell pendent from the arm of an iron post, planted every 
few miles by the side of the way. Of course this present-day 
boulevard is not to be taken as following with exactitude the line 
of the padres’ trail. Too many problems are involved in modern 
roadmaking—mechanical, political and personal—for that to have 
been possible. Nevertheless it approximates the real thing as 
nearly, perhaps, as can be expected in this imperfect world, and 
as you travel it you may feel assured of following pretty closely 
in the steps of Portola and his men. 

And a rare adventure it is for one taking it for the first time. 
Winding up from San Diego, leaving behind the ruins of that first 
mission of them all, which Serra founded in such high hopes, the 
road follows the ins and outs of one of the loveliest of coasts: 
now within sound of the surf, with long, long vistas of the sea, 
the mists of the horizon pierced by the twin peaks of Santa 
Catalina; now withdrawing inland among the undulating hills, 
grassy and wild—flowery and traversing valleys dotted with im- 
memorial live oaks and gnarled and mottled sycamores—it comes 
in forty miles to San Luis Rey. Beside the little river of the same 
name the majestic mission stands, a monument, even in its partial 
ruin, to the genius and selfless labor of one of the most remark- 
able of the first Franciscans, Antonio Peyri, who founded it and 
its asistencia San Antonio de Pala, some twenty miles further 


SAN BUENAVENTURA, ONCE THE FINEST OF MISSIONS 


Ninety years ago R, H. Dana visited the mission of San Buena- 
ventura and called it “the finest in the whole country, with fertile 
soil and rich vineyards.” Indeed, through most of their history 
the padres of San Buenaventura were renowned horticulturists, 
and the praises of their gardens of fruits and vegetables were sung 
by many a grateful traveler from Captain George Vancouver 
down. The famous gardens, however, were long since cut up 
into town lots, and the mission itself is now only a landless 
parish church. 


/ 
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inland, and guided both throughout their years of prosperity. 
(And, by the way, on no account must you omit visiting Pala, 
which, besides offering a satisfying picture in its red-tiled roof, 
white walls and bare interior, of what you naturally expect an 
old mission to look like, is the one mission today with an Indian 
village clustered about it.) A rare spirit was that Padre Antonio, 
who for thirty-three years devoted himself body and soul to the 
welfare of his dusky charges, until, the ruthless hand of republican 
Mexico being laid upon the mission system to dismember it, his 
heart broke and he fled to Spain, that he might not witness the 
obliteration of his life’s work. Loitering among the broken arches 
of the ancient quadrangle, I seem to see that stalwart, long-gowned 
figure amid his stolid flock, now exhorting and praying, now, with 
sleeves rolled up, hammering and sawing, digging and reaping, . 
and, last picture of all, kneeling in his flight beneath the stars, as 
tradition says of him, on a hilltop overlooking the valley of San 
Luis Rey, and beseeching the God of the helpless to remember his 
dear mission and guard it through the evil to come. For years— 
perhaps as long as any Indians remained near the mission—they 
looked confidently for his return and reverenced his picture as a 
saint’s. One day some one casually referred to Padre Antonio 
as dead. ‘‘Sefior,” said an old Indian reprovingly who overheard 
the remark, “this padre does not die.” 

From San Luis Rey El Camino Real traverses for miles the 


tion. 


‘St. John O'Sullivan, in the inter- 


continuing a work begun years ago 


cuadro. 
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bean fields and wide pasture lands 
of the great Santa. Margarita 
Rancho; never far from the sea, 
the shaggy flanks of the coast 
range upon the right, ,until, round- 
ing the famous. San Juan Point 
(which Dana in “Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast” tells of as the scene 
of the hide loading and “the only 
romantic spot on the coast,” for- 
sooth!), the highway carries you 
past walnut groves and flowery 
cottage gardens into the quaint old 
village of San Juan Capistrano, at 
the top of whose poplar-lined main 
street stands what is left of the 
mission of that ilk—in its prime 
the chief jewel of the chain. Today 
it is part ruin, part careful restora- 
For a dozen years now, or 
more, the resident rector, Father 


vals of his parochial duties, has 
worked energetically to restore in 
the spirit of historic accuracy such 
parts of the ruined structure as 
have seemed possible of saving, 


by the Landmarks Club of Califor- 
nia. The mission establishments 
in their heyday, you must remem- 
ber, were usually huge affairs built 
foursquare about a hollow court or 
So was this of San Juan 
Capistrano, and the church part, 
the most ambitious among all the 
missions, formed one corner. The 
wrecking of this church by earthquake, something over a century 


_ago, is one of the outstanding tragedies of California colonial 


history. The tower and heavy roof of masonry crashed in upon 
a worshipping throng, carrying many to instant death, and left 
the building the picturesque ruin it has ever since been, mellowing 
with the years, the delight of artists, and of all travelers sensitive 
to romantic beauty. 


UNDER SAN FERNANDO’S PORTICO 


This picture illustrates very well the construction of the Californian missions, of mud brick covy- 

ered over with stucco and raftered with beams of wood. The irregularity and the mellow appearance 

Looking out through the arches of San 

Fernando’s portico, through the pepper trees, over the padres’ fountain, the visitor may catch a little 

of that color of romantic antiquity which is so noticeably missing in much of the American scene, the 
romance of a century and a half of history. 


which half ruin gives them is the secret of their charm. 


THE CORRIDORS OF SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 


It was from a pulpit in the inner wall of this tree-shaded old chapel that the Padre Arroyo de la 

Cuesta preached to his Indian congregation in thirteen different dialects—certainly a remarkable feat. 

San Juan Bautista is between Monterey and San Franciso and being one of the more northerly is also 
one of the later missions, the Spaniards having worked north from Mexico. 


Taking once more to the highway you are borne through more 
bean fields and walnut groves and a thickening world of citrus 
fruit to old San Gabriel. I say old advisedly, for Los Angeles is 
younger by five or six years. And here is another mission still 
standing in part—a mission particularly famed for its hospitality 
to the overland travelers who, until the nineteenth century was 
nearly half done, made here their first contact with civilization 
after the exhausting crossing of 
the desert. Ragged and fam4 
ished, their animals winded and 
lame, they would hobble into fair 
San Gabriel, nestled amid its or- 
chards and vineyards, as into a 
terrestrial paradise. Travelers’ 
narratives furnish many an evi- 
dence of the open-handed kind- 
ness of the San Gabriel fathers 
to those early wayfarers. One 
such I recall, who itemized with 
unction an appetizing feast in 
which he  participated—“wine, 
aguardiente, tea, cigars, fish, 
fowl, cheese, potatoes and other 
kinds of sauce”! Not exactly a 
balanced ration, but entitling the 
Franciscan host, I think, to the 
narrator’s encomium of him as “a 
very fine man and very much of 
a gentleman” ! 

In the early days San Gabriel, 
like all the Franciscan establish- 
ments in California, was not only 
a mission but an Indian village 
as well, the huts of the thousand 
or so neophytes arranged in or- 
derly fashion under the mission 
walls. No vestige of that busy 
community is in evidence today, 
and of the once noble mission 
square only the church part re- 
mains, its most conspicuous fea- 
ture an outside stone and tile 
stairway leading to the choir gal- 
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lery, shaded by a fine old pepper tree. As I discuss 
my solitary tamale and coffee in the little restaurant 
across the street, the highway is peopled to my inner 
view with those travelers of the past—the sturdy Fran- 
ciscan Padre Garcés, footing it in from Mexico alone 
and unarmed save with Christian love and an unquench- 
able zeal for aboriginal souls; Anza, the doughty Span- 
iard who successfully made the passage of the southern 
sierra in midwinter, convoying a couple of hundred 
colonists (including the first white women to enter 
California) to found the pueblo of San Francisco, one 
of the notable achievements of American history ; Jede- 
diah Smith, in coonskin cap and deerskin breeches, the 
first citizen of the United States to come into California 
from the land side, a pathfinder of note whom history 
is just beginning to honor; and then the crowding tide 
of travel from New Mexico, the annual caravans of 
mules laden with blankets and woolen goods for Los 
Angeles, to be exchanged there for more mules and the 
silks and wares of the Orient; and by and by the trap- 
pers and gold seekers, the Mormons and the land- 
hungry immigrants from many States. The footprints 
and hoofprints of all these and more are buried beneath 
the rails of the trolley cars that today come clanging 


WHERE THE PAST OF THE LATINS STILL LIVES 


(Above) The Mission of San Luis Rey is the only mission, with the exception of Santa Barbara, 
which is still in the control of the Franciscan friars. San Luis Rey was restored in part a few 
years ago to accommodate a modern Franciscan colony. These cannot bring back the spirit of 
the old Padre Antonio, whom the Indians say never dies, but their work is today what his was 


still water and the 
pigeons that come 
and go there, and, 
if it be autumn, 
buying purple 
tunas from fat old 
Marta, who lives 
beyond’ the olive 
orchard beside the 
remnants. of the 
mission’s cactus 
hedge, not far 
from ‘where the 
Farnesian acacias 
perfume the. air 
with their honey- 
sweet balls. of 
bloom. “9 

From San Fer- 
nando El Camnuno 


ing across the 
Sierra ( Santa 
Susana (or, rather, 
through it by a 
tunnel) and then 
for the space of 
many: miles: the 
clock of Time is 
set back and we 
are in the Cali- 
fornia of fifty 
years ago. This is 
the Santa Clara 
Valley. of, the 
South. Here goes 
the littles Ris 
Santa Clara sparkling between tree- 
less hills down to Camulos, Ramona’s 
storied home, and with it goes El 
Camino Real past vineyards and 
orchards of prune and apricot, of 
peach and lemon and fig, giving to 


which we look for in southern Cali- 
fornia. Suddenly the sea flashes into 
view and then around the corner we 
drive into Ventura and past its mis- 
sion church crowded in a city block, 
the clipped name emblematic of the 
shorn estate of the more sonorous 
original name, San Buenaventura, 
which Dana, ninety years ago, con- 


before the Mexican government drove him away to Spain to die of a broken heart. (Right) sidered “the finest in the whole coun- 


‘The Mission of San Juan Capistrano, a portion of the bell garden 

of which is here shown, has partly been restored. Until its partial 

destruction by earthquake many years ago it was the most beautiful 
group on all the Camino Real. 


into San Gabriel from Los Angeles, three-quarters of an hour 
away. 
The amazing growth of Los Angeles, and.the rise of countless 
little neighboring towns that one by one are being engulfed by it, 
have quite obliterated the original route of El Camino Real 
through Los Angeles, but by dint of following the mission bell 
jposts we may pick it up again at Mission San Fernando. Think- 
‘ing we have left Los Angeles far behind us, we surprisingly find 
cat the mission that we are in that city again and a municipal 
‘park extends its flowery borders to the mission’s very doors—in 
‘truth, a charming park, small but choicely planted with many 
-of the flowers and shrubs that the Spanish Californians especially 
‘loved, the counterpart of which were doubtless grown in the tiny 
‘garden patches of the mission’s Indian neophytes, whom the 
‘padres encouraged to grow flowers for the altar and the Church’s 
‘festivals. You will enjoy this pretty park and the glimpses that 
-you have through the lacy curtains of the pepper trees’ pendent 
‘branches to the fine old corridored convento, which is San Fer- 
‘nando’s chief bid for the tourist’s interest. And you will enjoy 
flolling upon the worn edge of the padres’ fountain, watching the 


THE MISSION SAN ANTONIO DI PADUA 


All the missions are not along the coast. The Camino Real, as it 


reflections in the 


the landscape that’ touch of the exotic © 


nears its end in the gold of San Francisco Bay, wanders inland 
through the Santa Lucia mountains.. Here is the pure ruin of 
San Antonio di Padua rising up untenanted, out of the long grass. 


Real goes wester- — 
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SANTA BARBARA 


Perhaps Santa Barbara is the most famous of all the Californian 
missions. It is not the most beautiful, but it has never been an 
actual ruin and its position, dominating the town as St. Peter’s 
dominates Rome, gives it prominence. Santa Barbara Mission 
is the only one that has never been without a Franciscan resident 
in all its history. It is said that the trees which may be seen to 
the right of the picture have grown from shoots stuck in the earth 
by a tender Franciscan, long ago, who could not bear to see the 
Indian women of his flock do their washing with no shade 
above them. 


try, with fertile soil and rich vineyards.”’ Indeed through most of 
their history the padres of San Buenaventura were renowned horti- 
culturists, and the praises of their gardens of fruits and vegetables 
were sung by many a grateful traveler from Captain George Van- 
couver down. These famous gardens were long ago cut up into 
town lots, and the mission itself is but a landless parish church 
with a mission fagade and a tower. Yet Ventura is still some- 
thing of a garden city, and its pleasant streets are sweet with 
flowery smells and the grace of trees, and always there is the sea 
lapping at its feet and the sight of islands dreaming in the mist. 

Having come to the sea again, El Camino Real is loath to leave 
it, and now for sixty miles it skirts the beach in the very steps of 
Portola, passing many places that still bear the selfsame names 
given by his soldiers because of incidents of the march. Carpen- 
teria—that is, the carpenter shop—is one of these, commemorating 
the fact that some Indians at that spot were making a canoe; and 
Gaviota is another. There the soldiers shot a seagull, which is 
what Gaviota means. Midway of these sixty miles is Santa Bar- 
bara, whose mission dominates the town as Saint Peter’s dominates 
Rome. No first visit to that delightful little city is imaginable 
without a’ call at the mission, which is unique in the whole chain 
of missions in that it has never been without a resident Franciscan 
from the day of its founding, a hundred and thirty-eight years ago, 
through el tiempo del vandalismo, until today, when a Franciscan 
community occupies it. A trolley car runs to the door, but dis- 
tances are not so great in Santa Barbara that to walk there will 
hurt you, and you will then be in a mood to enjoy a rest on the 
bench that joins two noble sycamores beside the towers. I am 
afraid nobody will tell you the story of these trees, so I will. 
Once upon a time, it seems, a brook ran there, and Indian laun- 
dresses would come to wash their clothes in the clear waters. 
That, in the blazing sun of summer, was grilling business, and a 
young Franciscan brother of the community, Joseph O’Keefe, by 
name, whose heart was touched by the sight, cut four branches 
from a sycamore and planted them in the moist soil of the stream 
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side. Two rooted and, growing, cast a cooling shade where the 
women toiled. Today the brook is gone, the Indians are gone, 
and the tender-hearted Franciscan is gone, but the trees still 
flourish, a testimony to an act of simple charity such as Saint 
Francis, I think, would expect of his Lesser Brothers. 

At that Place of the Seagull, mentioned just now, Portola and 
his men left the sea and turned inland for a space. El Camino 
Real follows him, crossing by the low Pass of Gaviota the Santa 
Inés Mountains, into the oak-dotted valley of Santa Inés, where 
for fifty miles the Rio Santa Inés, beloved of anglers, threads a 
region of almost primitive wildness. You wonder what this 
geographical attachment to Santa Inés means, and I am sorry 
that following El Camino Real of the automobile maps of today 
will not enlighten you. The reason lies in the fact of a mission 
dedicated a century and a quarter ago in that secluded region to 
the virgin-martyr Saint Agnes (in Spanish, Santa Inés) whose 
Eve Keats has immortally sung. Until a few years ago the high- 
way ran to the mission gates, but nowadays if you are to have a 
look at what remains of that once important outpost of the Fran- 
ciscan conquistadores for the Lord, a short detour must be taken, 
a delectable detour past the haunted Falls of Nojogui and through 
the sycamores of the Rancho Alisal. In its red-tiled roof and 
whitewashed walls, its arcaded corridors and snowy belfry, Mis- 
sion Santa Inés makes a comely sight, seated in the sun, its back 
to the little Danish village of Solvang and its face lifted to the 
Hills of the Purification—so the old Spaniards called them— 
beyond the winding river. 

Another fifty miles and the highway is among the seed farms of 
Arroyo Grande, where in season acres upon acres of blooming sweet 
peas, stocks and nasturtiums turn the landscape into a crazy quilt of 
color and ravish you with their sweet perfume. Then, in a jiffy, 
the dunes of Pismo and the sea again, and by and by San Luis 
Obispo amid flowers and trees and oil tanks. There is a remnant 
of a mission here, but unless your taste in missions is out of the 
ordinary you will, I am afraid, be disappointed in it. There are, 
however, other matters about this little city with the quaint name 
to suggest that romantic past with which El Camino Real would 
link us. It was here, for instance, that the first red roof tiles in all 
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A MISSION INTERIOR 


The interior of the chapel of the Pala Mission is almost exactly 
as it must have been in the days of the padres. The roof is of 
bare beams and the floor is of ancient tiles. 


THE BELL TOWER OF PALA 


The mission at Pala is unique in that it is the 
only mission which is today situated in the 
midst of an Indian village. It has been some- 
what restored but has not lost its exotic, 
inexact beauty. The little cluster of foliage 
which appears at the top of the tower, to the 
right of the base of the cross, is a cactus plant, 
the,seed of. which must have been sown there 


by a,bird-at least one hundred years ago. 


California were made, the padres driven to it by 
the fact that their thatch roofs—the customary 
sort in the early days of the missions—so often 


caught fire in the 
tindery dry season. 
Then there is Osos 
Street, whose odd 
name, meaning 
“bears,” is reminis- 
cent of San Luis 
Obispo’s very be- 
ginning. For in this 
region, when, to 
quote an old chroni- 
cler, it was “settled 
to the four winds 
with much gentil- 
ism”—meaning In- 
dians—there was a 
great tule swamp; 
and there bears re- 
sorted in great 
numbers and = so 
troubled ‘the poor 
Indians in their 
flimsy huts that 
when the Spaniards 
arrived and made 
quick work of the 
bears with lance 
and musket, the 
aboriginal grati- 
tude was won 


and the way opened for the 
consideration of this strange 
new faith, that the gray- 
gowned men with the cross 
came preaching.’ My memory 
is rather hazy, as 1 write, about 
San Luis. Obispo geography, 
but I am sure if you follow 
Osos Street aright and ask 
questions enough you will come 
by: and by. on the town out- 
skirts to a hill, which the San 
Luisefios call San Luis Moun- 
tain, and to. whose crest they 
love to clamber through the 
sage and wild buckwheat on 
holidays: and Sunday after- 
noons: for a view that is worth 
anyone’s: while. A thousand 
feet below lies the little town, 
the mission quadrangle in the 
midst giving tongue now and 
then to a clamor of bells faint 
sounding on this height; to the 
west lies that famous valley of 
the bears, a long, green swale 
stretching down and away to 
the surfy sea; to the north 
and east drifts and rises billow 
upon billow the wild Sierra 
Santa Lucia, over which El 
Camino Real climbs. winding 
by the Cuesta grade; then 
down through the oaks of 
Paso Robles, in their gray 
drapings of Spaniards’ Beard, 
into the Salinas Valley; past 
Mission San Miguel of bloody 
memory, and the crumbling 
adobe walls that once were the 
Mission of Our Most Sorrow- 
ful Lady of Solitude, to the 
wind-swept cypresses of the 
Monterey peninsula. There 
beside the shining waters of 
Carmel Bay, sits old San 


Carlos with its star window ' 


and dome resembling half a 
lemon—the mission that 


A MISSION, ON A’ CAR LINE 


The old Mission of San Gabriel shown above 
is situated about half an hour from the city 
of Los Angeles and a trolley car passes its door. 
It is only a vestige of its former glory, every- 
thing but the chapel having been destroyed. 
The fathers of San Gabriel were once very 
good hosts. An early traveler has left record 
of a meal which the mission provided for him 
which consisted of “wine, aguardiente, tea, 
cigars, fish, fowl, cheese, potatoes and other 
kinds of sauce’’! 


Father Serra loved as his very own, and where his 
mortality awaits the Last Day. No corner of the 
State is richer in the romance that colors Califor- 


nia history than the 
Monterey Bay 
region. Monterey 
pueblo, for well on 
to a century, was 
the capital of Alta 
California, and the 
mission, the second 


- (Continued on 
page 46) . 


A HOLY DAYaeAd 
SANTA INES 


A century and a quar- 
ter ago a mission was 
dedicated to Santa 
Inés, St. Agnes, in the _ 
wild and primitive val- 
ley of the river which 
bears her name. Santa 
Inés has been rescued 
from ruined oblivion 
by the devotion of the 
rector, who has re-- 
stored it to front rank 
among the links of the 
chain which is &] 
Camino Real. A re-~ 
ligious procession of 
Indians and others is 
here shown entering 
the church behind 
Padre Alejandro, the 
rector. 
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Peon PHE CITY OF THE KINGS TO THE 


WEMPELE OF. TAR SUN 


Relics of the Incas in the Streets of Lima—Southward Along the Coast to Barranco and Chor- 
rillos—Pachacamac, the Ruined City of the Desert—The Bones and Belongings of 


car or auto between Lima and 

Miraflores, one sees numerous 
dull, grayish-brown piles of earth 
rising conspicuously above the level 
plain with its endless adobe walls, 
its well-kept gardens and its hand- 
some residences. Near the ancient 
Olive Grove and the Golf Club there 
are several of these hills and in one 
spot a stone crusher and derrick 
shows where a hill is being torn 
down and transformed to broken 
stone for use in concrete. If one 
looks closely one may notice an odd, 


(ieee: by bus, trolley 


_ squarish, unnatural form to these lit- 


tle eminences and may discover that 
they are artificial—the remains of 
adobe structures that have mainly 


‘crumbled and disintegrated until 


they have again returned to their 
original and fundamental status as 
brown earth. Probably not one ina 
thousand of those who travel daily 
along the Avenida Leguia ever give 
these unobtrusive hillocks a passing 
glance or a second thought; and 
certainly very few of the innumera- 
ble passers-by realize that in the 
crumbling bits of adobe they see the 
last vestiges of that wondrous civili- 
zation—the great cities that were so 
ruthlessly destroyed by Pizarro and 
his gold-mad men. Through the 
long centuries that have passed since 
the Incas held sway, these remnants 
of their homes have remained, mute 
testimonials of the wantonness of 
the Dons, pathetic reminders that, 
long before the coming of Euro- 
peans, the Indians dwelt and raised 
their crops and lived and loved and 
died where now the noisy, busy City 
of the Kings rises above the plain, 
with the twin towers of its vast 
cathedral marking the last resting 
place of him who destroyed a civili- 
zation and massacred a nation. But 
the march of progress and modernity 
is rapidly destroying even these 
small fragments of the Incas’ 
domain near Lima. The stones, cut 
by infinite labor, transported at tre- 
mendous cost to build the Incas’ 
palaces and temples, are being 
broken into bits for pa ‘ng motor 


highways; the crumbled debris of homes and citadels is being again 
formed into adobe for erecting dwellings to house Lima’s subur- 
banites, and soon the last of the Inca ruins about Lima and its en- 


virons will have utterly vanished. 


But within an hour’s ride by automobile, a marvelous sight to all 
interested in the fascinating story of Peru’s past, is the dead city of 
Pachacamac with its imposing Temple of the Sun. E 

By way of Miraflores the road, roughly cobbled with round 
stones from the river bed, leads through Barranco, a delightful 
Old World town, typically Spanish-American in life and archi- 


the Incas 


By A. Hyatr VERRILL 


THE CITY OF PIZARRO 


From the bell tower of the Dominican Church in Lima, 
Peru, in which enthusiastic guides will show the traveler 
the body of Pizarro as a child, may be seen another 
church in which, surprisingly enough, are buried~ the 
bones of the same Conquistador as a man! Pizarro was 
assassinated in Lima in 1541. The City of the Kings, as 
he called it, is his city, his memory being kept alive by 
Prescott’s great work on “The Conquest of Peru.” It 
is interesting to note that the University of Lima is the 
oldest in the Western Hemisphere, having been founded 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century. 


tecture. Despite its trolley line, its 
numerous motor cars, its lofty 
windmills—unmistakably | modern 


and of Yankee make—Barranco 
is a truly attractive spot, combin- 
ing the secluded aloofness and 
grandeur of the old Spanish man- 
sions with their patios, grill work 
and statuary, and the spick and 
span, obtrusively showy, though 
often architecturally beautiful, resi- 
dences of the well-to-do, up-to- 
date Peruvians and foreign resi- 
dents. Beyond blank walls of 
buff or pink, one glimpses great 
rambling, massive, one-storied 
houses in the midst of palm-filled 
gardens that are almost miniature 
jungles. From jutting Moorish bal- 
conies, women in mantillas and im- 
mense tortoise-shell combs lean out 
and watch the passers-by. Poncho- 
draped men, huge silver spurs on 
heels, their feet resting in immense 
carved wooden stirrups of a century 
ago, canter noisily over the rough 
cobbles astride lean wiry ponies and 
swing to one side to avoid a honking 
motor truck or a clattering squad of 
gayly uniformed cavalry from the 
near-by military institute. Sur- 
rounded by glorious flower beds and 
half hidden by masses of climbing, 
pink-bloomed geraniums, are the 
pristinely clean and fresh houses of 
those who have discovered in Bar- 
ranco a charming residential suburb. 
On every hand the old rubs elbows 
with the new. The ancient streets 
whose cobbles through long cen- 
turies have been worn smooth by 
the bare-soled feet of Indians and 
the booted feet of proud hidalgos, 
now echo to the roar of tramways 
and the protesting rattle of Fords. 
Behind the adobe walls of a one 
time bullring the native youths play 
soccer football in flamboyant blazers. 
But the clanging bells of the squat 
old church are as discordant and in- 
sistent as though all had remained 
unaltered, and the changeless sea 
rolls in and thunders against the 
bluff at the foot of the Malecon as 
it must have done ages before Bal- 
boa first looked upon the Pacific. 


To many, no doubt, Barranco and its neighbor, Chorrillos, would 
appear merely Peruvian towns, not too clean, a bit dowdyish dusty, 
and with outrageously bad streets—necessary evils to be passed 


through as rapidly as consistent with a-due regard for tires and 


springs and one’s bodily safety. But to me there is ever something 
most fascinatingly romantic about these outlying towns of Spanish 
America, an indescribable and foolishly sentimental feeling, no 
doubt. But in them to me there is much more of what one imagines 
a Latin-American town and Latin-American life should be like— 
despite the modern innovations and progress—than in the great 
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AN INCA THRONE IN SOUTHERN PERU 


Carved out of the solid rock, overlooking the great fortress which protected the Inca city occupying the site of Cuzco, from attack, is this great 


throne. 


It faces the rising sun, the celestial deity of the ancient people who have left their extraordinary monuments to bewilder us. 


The early 


Spaniards who visited the Incas with such terrifying effect exclaimed in amazement at the fact that these people “threw kisses to the sun.” 


cities, and always I can revisualize the past in such spots and in 
my mind’s eye see them as they were in the long ago. Of the 
two, Chorrillos is perhaps the more attractive, for the streets in 
many places are narrow and bordered by poplars and laurels that 
meet in an arch overhead; the buildings of old Spanish types are 
more numerous—there is less of the modern; and the town stands 
prominently and picturesquely forth against its background of 
frowning, austere, bare brown mountain with the crosses of a 
cemetery on one hip and the massive obelisk marking the grave of 
Peru’s Unknown Soldier on the other. It is a fitting spot for his 
lonely grave, for not far distant, just outside Barranco, was fought 
a decisive battle in the war between Peru and Chile in which 
the Chileans were signally victorious. 

Leaving Chorrillos, the road wanders across vacant fields be- 
tween adobe walls and follows beside the tracks of the quaint 
mule tramway, bordered by broad fields of the long-staple Peru- 
vian cotton, with towering, dun-brown mountains on the west and 
green-carpeted peaks to the east. Then, leaving the cultivated 
lands behind, the way leads onto the lagunas—broad, marshy, 
coastal plains covered with sparse blue-green grass and swept by 
the sea breeze from the Pacific that breaks in thundering surf 
along the distant shore. Here the sand hills begin and, as the 
marshes are left behind, the traveler finds himself in a veritable 
desert. Immense rounded hills of yellow sand—gigantic dunes 
or miniature mountains—sweep in endless ridges from the road- 
side. Here and there, black ledges or ridges of rock jut from 
the sand; but aside from these and the narrow road of pulverized 
stone, outlined by upright bits of rock bordering the two sides, 
the barren surface of the land is unbroken from the edge of the 
sea to the distant mountains. Like the Sahara, the desert has been 
carved by the wind into wavelike ridges, and like the caravan 
trails on the Sahara are the irregular, crisscrossing trails of 
goats. What these creatures find to eat upon this barren, arid 
land is a mystery, unless they subsist upon the sand. Almost 
equally puzzling is why vultures should endlessly wheel above the 
waste, unless they are hoping that the goats may starve to death. 
Aside from these signs of life, it seems not only a desert but a 


deserted land, until in the distance an approaching motor car 
appears, seemingly floating in air because of the mirage. 

As the roadway is barely wide enough for a single vehicle, little 
turnouts have been constructed at intervals, and, drawing aside into 


- one of these, one car awaits the other’s passing. The desert seems 


endless, but at last a few patches of green break the surface of 
the sand far ahead. Near the sea, a high, conical hill looms above 
the lesser dunes. Oddly terraced and with strangely. irregular 
summits, these appear very different from the softly rounded 
desert hills. Then, as the car speeds down a slope and swings 
about a sharp curve between adobe walls, one is amid the ruins. 
On every side, bordering the road, jutting up from the waste of 
sand, crowning the hillocks, terracing the slopes, are crumbling 
walls, disintegrating buildings and roofless houses extending for 
miles. The distant hill that towers far above its fellows is a 
mighty mass of vast, ruined and partly ruined structures; the 
Temple of the Sun—the sacred place of worship of those who 
once dwelt in this immense ancient city of Pachacamac. Topping 
a lesser hill, still imposing in its decay, its walls nearly six feet 
in thickness, is the King’s House wherein once dwelt the Inca 
who reigned over this silent city in the desert. Close to the road- 
way are the square, binlike storehouses and the shops wherein the 
denizens of Pachacamac once bartered and traded, and no doubt 


_haggled over the prices of rawhide sandals, cotton cloth and 


earthen jars, and bemoaned the high cost of living. And if one 
clambers up the debris-strewn hillside across the road and picks 
one’s way through the ruins of the King’s House, a vast panorama 
of the ancient city lies spread like a map at one’s feet. There 
to the north is a huge, rectangular open space inclosed with high 
walls still intact. A public plaza or market place perhaps, or pos- 
sibly a field wherein sports and athletic contests were held. Just 
beyond, to the west, is the main street, a narrow, steeply sloping 
thoroughfare hemmed in by the walls of large houses—the man- 
sions of the well-to-do Incas no doubt—and the remains of once 
imposing buildings that perchance were the offices of officials, or 
Inca department stores. Fascinatingly interesting it is to stand 
in the midst of this deserted desert city of adobe and try to 
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CHORRILLOS, THE WATERING PLACE OF LIMA 


Chorrillos is the most attractive suburb of land-locked Lima. 


Its streets are in many places narrow and bordered by poplars and laurels that 


meet in an arch overhead; the buildings of old Spanish types are numerous, there is little of the modern; and the town stands prominently 


and picturesquely out against the sea, on one hand, and the brown, frowning mountains on the other. 


It is in this town that Peru’s Unknown 


Soldier is buried. 


- 


revisualize the past, to reconstruct Pachacamac, and in the mind’s 
eye see it as it was before the advent of the Spaniards. But it 
must be confessed that it cannot be recommended as a spot to be 
_ visited by those timid, nervous or superstitious persons who are 
disturbed by sight of human bones, for Pachacamac is a bit 
gruesome. It was a large and populous city. It was inhabited 
for centuries, and countless people died and were laid at rest in 
cemeteries and burial mounds so extensive that, as one visitor 
expressed it,. “the principal occupations of the Incas must have 
beeri. dying and burying the dead.” And for years excavations 
having been going on in these burying grounds, partly by scientists 
searching for archeological treasures, partly by natives seeking 
pottery and other objects which could be disposed of at a good 
profit; partly by curio seekers, and largely by visitors who had 
nothing better to do and devoted their time to disinterring the 
bodies on the chance of finding 
pieces of pottery or guacos. As 
a result the areas between the 
buildings resemble the _ battle 
grounds of France, with the pits 
marking excavated graves like 
countless shell holes. But it 
would have been a bloody battle 
indeed that would have left such 
an array of whitened bones and 
grinning skulls as lie scattered 
about the desecrated graves of 
Pachacamac. ‘They are every- 
where: singly, in groups, or in 
veritable piles and windrows— 
thousands of them—in one spot 
so numerous that the depression 
wherein they lie is literally a 
valley of skulls; some crumbling 
to bits through long exposure ; 
some bleached white as snow; 


some with the parchmentlike . 
skin and the long hair still ad- oe 
hering to them. And among ae sda 


them, cast aside like the human 
remains by the diggers, are the 
strips of cloth with colors and 
patterns still plain and the 
coarsely netted bags of rope that 
formed the shrouds and coffins 
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A PORTION OF PERU, THE LAND OF THE INCAS 


The city ruin of Pachacamac is just below Chorrillos on the sea- 
coast, a little south of Lima. 


of the dead. Ethically, no doubt this desecration of graves is quite 
wrong, even though the graves be only those of pagan Indians; 
but it must be admitted that it is extremely interesting and quite 
exciting to dig and delve in these ancient burial places, and few 
indeed can resist the temptation to try their hands at it. There 
are, however, few spots left where graves remain undisturbed, 
and hours of laborious shoveling are in store for anyone who ex- 
pects to secure specimens of pottery or other worth-while objects 
by one’s own efforts. But there are plenty of souvenirs and very 
interesting things to be secured with little effort and without dis- 
turbing the remaining graves. A very little digging in the piles of 
debris cast aside by former searchers will usually result in 
finding cotton spindles with the thread still wound about them, 
decorated hairpins of wood with the paint still bright, shriveled 
but perfectly preserved sandals, woolen and cotton rope strips 
of beautifully woven cloth and 
similar things. And so _per- 
fectly preserved are these, so 
untouched by time and the ele- 
ments, that it is hard to believe 
that four centuries and more 
have passed since they were laid 
away with their dead owners for 
use by the spirits of the de- 
ceased in the hereafter. One 
marvels, too, that a city should 
have been built in this desolate, 
arid desert until, climbing the 
higher ruins, a wonderfully 
beautiful panorama of green 
fields and gardens dotted with 
houses, divided like a _ vast 
checkerboard by adobe walls, 
and with a little town topped by 
the twin towers of a yellow 
church, is revealed scarcely a 
mile distant to the south. This 
is the rich and fertile valley of 
Lurin, the spot wherein the 
denizens of Pachacamac tilled 
the soil beside the sparkling 
river and irrigated their fields 
of cotton and corn and raised 
their crops. No doubt there 
was much method in their seem- 


THE SEASIDE DESERT OF PERU 


Owing to the fact that the coast of western South America is gradually rising, there are now exposed between the mountains and the sea, 


great masses of sand that once were submarine. 


These stretches are as arid desert as may be found anywhere in the world and the coast cities 


of Peru are situated in the midst of the aridity, made habitable only by the rivers which cross it here and there and deposit their fertile silt 
and moisture. The ancient Inca ruin of Pachacamac is situated in just such a desert as this. 


ing madness of building a great city on the desert so far from their 
gardens and their water supply. The wild tribesmen of the moun- 
tains often swept down upon the peaceful agricultural settlements 


and raided fields and granaries. 
At such times the inhabitants of 
Pachacamac could retire to their 
desert homes and, behind the 
thick adobe walls, seek safety 
and defy their enemies, who 
could not approach unseen or 
unexposed across the bare sand 
wastes. The city was, in fact, 
very similar in many ways to the 
Pueblos of our own Southwest, 
where the Indians dwell in se- 
curity upon the bare mesas and 
have their gardens and fields in 
the fertile valleys at a distance 
for the very reasons that caused 
the people of Pachacamac to 
dwell in a town upon the desert 
though their cultivated lands 
were in the valley of Lurin. 
Today this valley is as rich 
and as well tilled as in the far- 
off days ‘when the Incas held 
sway and the desert city was a 
busy, teeming, populated place. 
Also most of those who dwell 
within the valley have a goodly 
strain of the Indian blood in 
their veins. Beyond doubt, the 
ancestors of many of the pres- 
ent inhabitants of the valley, 
and of quaint, old-world Lurin 
itself, were denizens of the 
ruined city, men and women 
whose bones lie scattered 
about’ upon. the — sands. 
But the living have no respect 
for either the bones or the 
spirits of the near-by dead and 
no doubt would be grossly in- 
sulted were one to hint that they 
were of Cholo blood. One might 
think that the people of Lurin, 
and more especially those who 
dwell near the borders of 
Pachacamac, might be afraid of 
ghosts, for as a rule the Latin 
Americans, and more especially 
the humbler people, are exceed- 
ingly superstitious, and surely 
if spirits walk, then Pachacamac 


THE MAYOR OF A CHILEAN TOWN 


This Chilean dignitary is posing for his picture in front of a 

Peruvian house which has its refrigerator just under its eaves. 

The difference between sunlight and shade in Peru is enough to 

make it possible to preserve meat, like the lamb hanging under 
the eaves, by simply suspending it in a protected place. 


should be most thoroughly haunted. * But apparently the people 
of Lurin have not the slightest fear of either ghosts or spirits. 
Perhaps, to their way of thinking, only Christians have ghosts, or 


it may be that they feel that the 
Pachacamac ghosts have plenty 
to attend to within the confines 
of the ruined city and will not 
wander far afield. Whatever the 
reason, the proximity of the city, 
which is a most spectral and un- 
canny place at night, does not 
appear to trouble them in the 
least. Indeed, those who live on 
the very borders of the ruins 
have done a bit of excavating 
on their own account and human 
bones and grinning skulls lie 
scattered about their dooryards, 
while those who have business 
abroad do not hesitate to ride at 
dead of night through the ruins, 
passing the cemeteries with their 
countless skeletons as casually as 
though the whitened bones were 
so many stones, and trampling 
many a skull under their horses’ 
feet. 

The traveler who visits this 
dusty city of bones must bear in 
mind that it is only one of many 
Inca cities which the European 
conquest of Peru reduced to 
nothing. Perhaps the most 
celebrated of these cities, al- 
though the least accessible, is 
Machu Picchu, explored some 
years ago by Professor Hiram 
Bingham and described in his 
book “Inca Land.” 


The present article is one of a 
series by Mr. Verrill which will 
appear from time to time in the 
pages of TRAVEL. Mr. Ver- 
rill is now traveling down the 
west coast of South America 
gathering material for these 
articles. 


MODEST LADIES OF LADAKH 


The self-conscious Ladakhi women shown in this picture wear a black skirt of coarse cloth and a tight-fitting jacket with a sheepskin cape, some- 
times lined with scarlet cloth, Their boots are of rough leather with gaiters wound to the knee. 


BY NATIVE CARAVAN THROUGH UNVISITED TIBET 


Into Western Tibet by the Yarkand Road—The Orchestra of the Rajah of 


Khapalu 


A Night in a Buddhist Monastery 


By Caprprain B. K. FEATHERSTONE, F.R.G.S. 


HE four principal roads leading into Western Tibet, the 

highest inhabited region in the world, are all trade and 

caravan routes running to Leh, the capital. That from the 
north is the famous Yarkand road, leading from Chinese Tur- 
kestan over the Karakoram Pass, while from the south it comes 
from India over the Himalayas. From the east one approaches 
from Lhassa, the capital of Great Tibet, and from the west, from 
Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir. 

My entry was made from the northwest, coming from Little 
Tibet, along the Shayok river valley and joining the Yarkand 
road at Thirit. This village is forty-eight miles from Leh, and 
about twenty-five miles from the border of Little Tibet. I had 
left Little Tibet with a certain amount of relief, having, during 
my last days there, met with an unusual amount of difficulty in 
procuring transport. This. state of affairs had culminated at one 
village, Prahnu, where I fotind the inhabitants actively hostile to 
my small party. Bad as this situation was, it was made worse by 
my own porters stealing some money from my baggage and 
finally deserting entirely. 

Small wonder that I was feeling a bit cool toward Little Tibet, 
but luckily Turtok, the last village before reaching the border, 
treated me kindly and provided me with transport. This was 
better than I had expected, as the porters which I found there 
agreed to cross into Western Tibet and take my baggage to Kharu, 
the first village. Our route from Turtok lay along the banks of 


the Shayok River, the distance to Kharu being some thirty-six 
miles. It was level going and we did it in two days, the hot 
weather making traveling very fatiguing, owing to the depressing 
fact that there is little circulation of air in the Shayok valley 
which stretches nearly east and west. 

We camped the first night on the river bank and, owing to the 
scarcity of all kinds of fuel, had a very poor supper. I felt, on 
getting under way early the next morning, that my interest in the 
journey quickened at the thought of being, even on an empty 
stomach, in a country which I had never before visited. 

At about 8 o’clock I saw a small party of men in the distance, 
waiting by the roadside. After my recent experiences, it crossed 
my mind that their presence might indicate trouble ahead. On 
approaching them however they turned out to be a company of 
musicians instead of a band of robbers. They belonged to His 
Highness the Rajah of Khapalu, whose son had recently married 
the daughter of a rich Mohammedan trader in Hundar, a place 
near the Yarkand road. This jolly band had formed a part of the 
retinue accompanying the Rajah’s son for the marriage ceremony 
and festivities. 

They greeted me by playing, in my honor, what they must have 
considered a tune while I partook of breakfast which had been 
delayed on account of scarcity of fuel. I rewarded their kindness, 
if not their music, with a present of money, and they fraternized 
with my porters, their compatriots. 


This band of musicians is on the way home from the wedding of the Rajah’s son in Hundar. 
they entertained him with a tune while he ate breakfast. 


A JAZZ ORCHESTRA OF THE TIBETAN UPLANDS 


The author of this article met them on the road and 
There are two great trumpets, at least six feet tall, two things like bass clarinets, 


cymbals, a pair of small kettledrums and one large drum—not to mention a leader. : 


I examined with interest their musical instruments, particularly 
their enormous trumpets, which were fully six feet tall. Besides 
these, there were cymbals, two wind instruments which looked like 


bass clarinets, a large drum, and a 
pair of small kettledrums. 

Their music was very. crude, 
particularly for a royal wedding, 
being in quality between that pro- 
duced on the tomtoms of savage 
tribes and that on the instruments of 
the Chinese. This similarity may, 
perhaps be accounted for by the 
fact that Tibet has more than once 
been overrun by Chinese hordes. 

Refreshed by the musical interlude 
and the belated breakfast, we re- 
sumed our journey, still along the 
bank of the Shayok River. To- 
ward noon, finding the heat very 
trying, I decided to halt for a bath 
in. the river, the water of which 
was delightfully cool and refreshing. 
The porters bathed, too, though 
none of us ventured far from the 
bank owing to the strength of the 
current. 

It will be remembered that these 
porters were Baltis of Mohammedan 


faith. They compare favorably in ° 


cleanliness with the Ladakhis, or 
natives of the new province, who 
have the malodorous reputation of 
never washing their clothes, and of 
cleansing their bodies only when 
fording a river. The Ladakhis claim 
that it is far too cold for washing 
in winter and that in summer, when 
the disinfecting powers of the sun 


to the village of Kharu. 


are at their height, it is obviously unnecessary! 
During the afternoon our route led us over a hot sandy plateau 
It is curious that the thirty-six miles of 


Such is life! 


country between the last village in 
Little Tibet and the first in Western 
Tibet is a barren waste, a kind of 
no-man’s land. There is nothing to 
mark the border between the two 
provinces, no physical feature of 
any description—yet the inhabitants 
are entirely distinct in race, religion 
and in customs. We had left be- 
hind us. Mohammedanism, and had 
entered the land of Lamaism, the 
name given to the form of Buddhism 
prevalent in Tibet. : 

By this time the heat had told 
upon us all, in spite of our bath and 
other mitigating halts. As we 
plodded on, our objective seemed 
to get no nearer, yet we were buoyed 
up with the idea that we were in a 
new country bringing its fresh im-_ 
pressions. It looked very old but 
it was new to us. At length, toward 
sunset, we reached Kharu, where we 


THE) EIRSD) VILLAGE Or 
WESTERN TIBET 


The gentleman shown in this 
picture is the goa or head vil- 
lager of the town of Kharu. 
In the background is a group 
of the flat-roofed houses of the 
Tibetan natives. Unlike Mayor 
Hylan, he has no transit prob- 
lems. The goa wears a small 
pigtail of black wool plaited into 
his hair. 
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BANUARY, 1926 


LAMAS FROM A TIBETAN MONASTERY 


The two monks shown here brought an invitation to the author to spend the night in their monastery. They supplied several large dogs as 
guardians who acted in a manner exactly opposite to the famous hospitality of the dogs of St. Bernard. The Tibetan animals were so furious 


that they frightened the party out of all chance of sleep. 


were greeted by the head villager, or goa, in his wool pigtail. leave the village and return to their own country. The Ladakhis 
He was a man of middle height, presenting a distinguished appeared to have no especial regard for the qualities of the Baltis. 


appearance in spite of his shabbiness. His clothing consisted of My sympathies, such as they were, were with the men who had 
a rather full, long-sleeved gown, reaching almost to the knees, shared my hardships through hundreds of difficult miles, who had 
which was made of coarse native cloth and exceedingly dirty. even risked taking baths for me. I was determined, therefore, to 


Tied round his waist was a woolen 
girdle. Beneath the girdle were 
loose trousers and boots made of 
sheep- or goatskin. A woolen cap, 
with ear flaps worn turned up in 
summer and down in winter, served 
as perpetual headgear. A small pig- 
tail of black wool was worn plaited 
onto the man’s own hair. 

After the usual greetings, the goa 
expressed his annoyance that the 
Balti porters had not warned hiny of 
our intended arrival, although I con- 
fess it seemed unreasonable to ex- 
pect a messenger to be sent over 
thirty-six miles of barren country 
for such a purpose. After waiting 
for the arrival of the porters, we 
were led to a small inclosure in the 
middle of the village, where we 
camped for the night. 

While unloading our supplies, the 
goa expressed his anxiety that I 
should pay off my Balti porters, 
pointing out that they could then 


BACK VIEW OF A 
LADAKHI WOMAN 


The most unusual feature of 
the costume of Tibetan women 
is a kind of hood, galled pirak, 
which is made of a pointed 
strip of leather running from 
the forehead, where it is 
fastened, almost down to the 
waist at the back. On this 
strip are sewn large turquoises 
in horizontal rows. 


play fair with these eighteen men 
and not desert them in a foreign 
country among unfriendly people. 
Before paying them off I succeeded 
in persuading the Ladakhis to give 
them food and shelter for the night 
in view of the long return journey 
before them. 

In a very short time all of us had 
been supplied with rugs on which to 
sleep, my own being especially 
selected ones. Although travelers 
in these regions are advised by the 
Indian Government to make their 
own arrangements for food and 
supplies without demanding any 
from the inhabitants, there is rarely 
any difficulty in securing sustenance. 
I was voluntarily given two chickens 
and plenty of native vegetables, 
which, of course, were paid for. 

By this time I had surrendered to 
the enjoyment of the unexpected 
picturesqueness of our first Buddhist 
village. Most of its strange houses 
were flying prayer flags of colored 
cotton, and on the flat roofs women 
gathered, some to pray and others 
to watch our movements. After two 
days’ march over barren country 
even the dullest signs of life would 
have been welcome, but by the light 
of the setting sun this village ap- 
peared to me to possess almost a 
romantic glamor. The small houses, 
mostly of one story, were irregularly 

(Continued on page 44) 
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ITALY’S UNHOLY CITY AND ITS CELESTIAL SUBURBS* 


TRAVEL 


Naples, the Blood Brother of Vesuvius—A Dark-Hearted Town in a Modern Paradise—Around 
the Corner to Amalfi and Salerno 


REVIEW BY RICHARD PECKHAM 


H EN EVER 
) lL the folk of the 
avenues begin 
to discard their furs in 
favor of their winter 
coats and the lodgers of 
the side streets begin 
putting their milk bot- 
tles out their windows 
with assurance that the 
contents will keep, then 
“longen folk to goen on 
pilgrimages.” Then the 
tourist bureaus get out 
their loveliest booklets 
and the hotel keepers 
and concessionaires of 
the Mediterranean coun- 
tries begin to air their 
rooms. Ever since the 
days, not so long ago 
they were either, of 
Howells and Henry 
James, of Henry Har- 
land and Marion Craw- 
ford and F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Americans 
weary of their bar- 
barous lives have 
wished themselves into 
the mellow heaven of 
Italy. And Italy has 
offered them every- 
thing, from Raphael’s 
angels to the mortal 
beauties of Michel- 
angelo, from the suave 
and pompous glories of 
Venice to the thin and 
delicate openness, the 
vital and exalting blue 
of Sicily. 

Naples and its sur- 
rounding region offers a 
little taste of all of 
Italy, nothing, except- 
ing perhaps dirt, in too 
great profusion. It has 
its squalor, it has its 
crime (the barber at the 
hotel which sheltered 
me in 1911 was later 
convicted of complicity 
in the celebrated Cuoc- 
colo murder), it has its 
art, and at haseats 
natural beauty. Those 
who have written of it 
have not always been 
fair to the travelers they were trying to incite. They have made 
it out, I think, a little too languorous. Naples is really a volcano 
itself, a twin brother of Vesuvius. Its southerly neighbors, Capri, 
Sorrento, Amalfi, Cava, Ravello, and Salerno, are the stars which 
give it analogy to heaven. There is one well-known writer who 
is quite explicit in his comment. He tells you what is what, with 
no quibbling. In “Naples and Southern Italy” Mr. Edward Hut- 
ton writes, “To come to Naples from Rome through the noble 

* Naples and Southern Italy, By Edward Hutton; with 12 illustrations 


in color by Frank Crisp, 16 other illustrations and a map; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1924, $2.50. 
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A SIDE STREET IN THE HEART OF NAPLES 


There is nothing in all Italy quite like Naples in its sordid and yet tremendous vi- 
tality, a vitality that is sterile, that wastes itself upon itself. 
populous city in the Italian peninsula, it is a place so restless and noisy and confused 
that it might be pandemonium, so parvenu and second rate that it might be one of 
those new American cities which have sprung up about an oil well. Its life is merely 
life, amazing if you will, but amazing without dignity, beauty or reverence. 


the Campagna, along 
that somber and yet 
lovely road under 
Anagni and Monte Cas- 
sino, or to enter it first 


the loneliness, the 
silence, and the beauty 
of the sea, is to expe- 
rience an astonishing 


“For there is nothing, 
I think, in all the south 


in its sordid and yet’ 
tremendous vitality, a 
vitality that is sterile, 
that wastes itself upon 
itself. 
most populous city in 
the peninsula, it might 
seem, on first acquaint- 
ance at least, to be 
rather a pen of animals 
than a city of men, a 


will, but disgusting in 
its amazement, whose 
life is merely life, with- 
out dignity, beauty or 
reticence, or any of the 
nobler conventions of 
civilization; a place so 
restless and noisy and 
confused that it might 
be pandemonium, so 
parvenu. and __ second 
rate that it might be 
one of those new Amer- 
ican cities upon the 
Pacific slope. ; 

“All this. is empha- 
sized and accentuated 
by the unrivaled beauty 
of the world in which 
the city stands, the 
spacious. and. perfect 
loveliness of the. great 
bay shining and yet half 
lost in all the gold of 
the sun, between the 
dreaming headlands of 
Sorrento, of Posilipo, 
of Misenum, the gra- 


The largest and most 


comparable outline of 

Vesuvius, the vision of 

Capri, of Procida and Ischia rising out of the sea, the color of 

sea and sky, of valley and mountain and curved shore. For this 

is Campania, the true Arcady of the Romans, and here more than 

anywhere else, perhaps, the forms of the past clothed in our 

dreams are indestructible, and will-outface even such a disillusion 
as Naples never fails to afford. 

“In this incomparable landscape Naples stands not like Genoa 
nobly about an amphitheater of hills, not like Palerno in an en- 
chanted valley, but in the deepest curve of her vast and beautiful 
bay at the foot of the hills and upon their lower slopes, beneath the 
great and splendid fortress of Sant’ Elmo, which towers up over 


—nothing certainly in | 
Italy—quite like Naples’ / 


The largest and. 


cious gesture, the in-- 


and tragic majesty of 
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ALONG THE FAMOUS AMALFI DRIVE 


In striking contrast to the sordidness of Naples is the natural beauty of its environment. Especially beautiful is the road which winds crookedly 


southward from Castellammare through Sorrento and Amalfi to Ravello. 


sea of incredible blue. 


\ 


the city in shining beauty and pride, the one noble feature of a place 
that, but for it, would be without any monumental splendor. 

“Sant’ Elmo towers there over the city upon the west; farther 
away and to the north, upon a scarcely lesser height, lies the 
great Bourbon palace of Capodimonte, while to the east, upon the 
far side of the fruitful valley of the Sebethus, rises the violet 
pyramid of Vesuvius with its silver streamer of volcanic smoke. 
Seen from afar, and especially from the sea, there can be but 
few places in the world comparable with this; the vast and beau- 
tiful bay closed on the west by Capo Miseno, with its sentinel 
islands, Ischia and Procida, and on the east by the great headland 
of Sorrento more than twenty miles away as the gull flies, and 
defended, as it were, seaward by the island of Capri, is dominated 
in the very midst by the height and beauty and strangeness 
of Vesuvius. Divided by many lesser headlands into numerous 
smaller bays, such as that of Baia upon the west and Castellam- 
mare upon the east, its deepest inlét lies in a double curve within 
the headland of Posilipo, divided by the Pizzofalcone upon the tip of 
which, rising out of the waves, the Castel dell’ Ovo stands. To the 
west of this point lies the bay of Posilipo, the Riviera di Chiana, the 
Villa Nazionale, the park of Naples, and the aristocratic and 
wealthy quarter of the city; to the east lies Naples itself, the great 
harbor with the city behind it sprawling over the shore, the valley 
and the lower slopes of the hills, held and ennobled by the Castel 
Sant’ Elmo behind it on an isolated height of Vomero. 

-“The bay of Posilipo, the Riviera di Chiana with its beautiful 
pleasure-ground, its luxurious villas upon headland and height, 
offers a vision of modern luxury and wealth in the most perfect 
surroundings of scenery and climate, and, save that its buildings 
are wholly without character, it might seem to have nothing in 
common with the city which lies to the east of the Pizzofalcone 
and the Castel dell’ Ovo. It is indeed wholly cut off from Naples 
by nature, and in fact the city can only be reached from it by 
two narrow ways—the Strada St. Lucia, which passes through the 
modern slum erected upon the filled-in bay of St. Lucia, of old the 
fishermen’s quarter, and the steep and crowded Strada di Chiaia, 
one of the narrowest and most characteristic streets of the city. It 
is by one of these narrow ways that you come, and always with a 
new surprise, into the witches’ caldron of the city in Naples. 

“Those long streets the color of mud, built from the lava of 
Vesuvius, lined with tall, mean houses balconied with iron; those 


Here are steep and vine-clad cliffs tumbling in splendid masses to a 


Here are little hill villages perched precariously in little clefts among the rocks, here are orange trees and the stucco 
walls of churches glittering in sunshine that seemns purer than anything else in the world. 


narrow alleys climbing up toward Sant’ Elmo or descending to 
the harbor and St. Lucia, crowded and squalid and hung every- 
where with ragged clothes drying in the fetid air; the noise that 
here more than in any other city in the world overwhelms every- 
thing in its confusion and meanness, the howling of children, the 
cries of the women, the shouting of the men vainly competing with 
the cracking of whips, the beating of horses’ hoofs, the hooting 
of steamers, the innumerable bells—not only those, here so harsh, 
of the churches, but the brutal gongs-of trams, the bells of cows 
and goats; the mere hubbub of human speech that seems more 
deafening than it is by reason of the appalling emphasis of gesture: 
all this horrifies and confuses the stranger perhaps chiefly because 
he can find nothing definite in its confusion for the mind to seize 
upon—the mind indeed being half paralyzed by the mere flood of 
undistinguishable things, not one of which is characteristic, but 
rather all together. The mere extent of the place, too, shapeless 
as it is, stretching for miles in all its sordidness along the seashore, 
appalls one, for its disorder is a violent disorder; its voice the 
voice of the mob, cruel, blatant, enormous, signifying nothing. 

“Tn this boiling caldron there is neither happiness nor enjoyment, 
but after a little, when one’s first disgust is passed, there remains 
an extraordinary fascination. The life of Naples is the life of 
the streets, of the salite, scale, rampe; of which it is full; every- 
thing takes place there in these narrow ways, even the toilet; and 
little by little one is compelled by the obscene spirit of the city 
to wander continually, and, only half ashamed, to watch these poor 
people in all their pathetic poverty and animalism, their amazing 
unselfconsciousness, their extraordinary and meaningless violence 
of gesture and speech. 

“For there is, of course, in all this noisy confusion that fills 
Naples like a cup running over, a certain shamefulness that the 
people do not feel, of which perhaps only we who are strangers 
are aware. All that one means by human dignity and self-respect 
is lacking here, and this is felt wherever one goes, not only outside 
the Galleria at evening, when not only beautiful girls are offered 
in a baleful hiss by the innumerable pimps that infest the place— 
una ragazza, fresca, bella, bellissima, di quindici anni—but every- 
where one goes, where everything is hawked at the top of the 
voice and always at a false price. This lack of human respect, 
of all that one means by decency, is surely due to something more 
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than the softness and luxury-of the climate, as 
Chateaubriand thought. Centuries of oppres- 
sion, of the most shameless exploitation of the 
people by their always foreign rulers, are an- 
swerable for the moral anemia, the want of 
honor, that have made of the Neapolitans some- 
thing less than men, a true canaille that has 
never possessed enough virility for successful re- 
bellion, and of Naples itself a city without a 
monument, a sprawling mass of houses, churches, 
palaces, streets all built of gray lava, scarce one 
of which has any distinction or beauty. 

“What are we to say of these churches, French 
or Spanish, all alike engulfed in the tawdry 
splendor of the baroque or worse? What are 
we to say of these piazzas not one of which 
has a noble memory, and only one of which, 
the Mercato, can be said to bear witness to any 
national event? What are we to say of that 
palace cheek by jowl with a theater of which, 
indeed, in its pretentious make-believe it might 
seem to be properly a part? 

“For us, indeed, when the astonishment of 
Naples, the confusion and noise and disorder, the 
spawning life of the place, have passed into 
weariness, there remains nothing to see; the 
tombs of her foreign rulers, the museum, the 
wonderful aquarium in the Villa Nazionale, not 
the least interesting thing in this city, and the 
glory of her situation, of the world which she 
dishonors and in which she lies, to be best en- 
joyed, as it were at a glance, from St. Martino 
on the height of Sant’ Elmo, the great Carthusian 
monastery founded by Duke Charles of Calabria 
in 1325 and rebuilt in the seventeenth century. 
It is because that world is so fair and full of delight that one 
returns to Naples again and again.” 

If Naples is the dark blackguard, inspiring interest because of 
a subtle majesty of villainy, its southern neighbors are celestial 
spirits delighting the traveler with their purity and simplicity. Mr. 
Hutton tells of the road from Castellammare to Sorrento with its 
beauty of height and color, its views of Capri, its orange trees 
and clustered villages. Then, as if he had not described a perfect 
gem, he goes on to say, “If the road from Castellammare to 
Sorrento is one of the loveliest in the world, that from Sorrento 


THE ANCIENT CITY OF RAVELLO 


Ravello is situated on a height in the Dragone valley some four miles from the 
. It boasts a splendid and very early cathedral remarkable for its bronze doors 
and its mosaics. Although it claims scarcely a thousand inhabitants today, Ravello 
once was a city of thirteen churches, four monasteries, many palaces and nearly 
forty thousand inhabitants. Its greatest prosperity came several hundred years be- 


coast. 


fore modern Rome was of any importance. 


TRANSPORTING ORANGES TO MARKET 


The region along the Gulf of Salerno near Amalfi and Ravello is celebrated for its 
oranges, and groups of pickers carrying their harvest of the sunny fruit to market are 
constantly encountered. The road is the famous drive which joins Sorrento and Amalfi. 


to Amalfi and on to Vietri beggars description. The way lies 
first along the road to Castellammare as far as Botteghelle, where | 
it turns uphill suddenly eastward under Vico Alvano, and passing 
up the loveliest of valleys filled with orange groves and olive 
gardens climbs through more than one little village till at St. 
Pietro it suddenly turns the corner of the Colline del Piano, crosses 
that watershed, and begins to descend toward the Gulf of Salerno. 

“The way so far from Sorrento no words might seem to be 
lovely enough to describe. It is so full of the softest and most 
luxurious beauty, heavy with the scent of orange blossom, and 
noble with groves and gardens, that it seems, what 
indeed it is, a land of lotus-eaters, where it is al- 
ways afternoon. 

“All the wonderful luxury and softness disap- 
pear, however, immediately the watershed is 
crossed, and on coming into the Gulf of Salerno 
a great rugged and lofty coast stretches out before 
one, rising steeply and victoriously out of the 
virile beauty of the sea; and aloft upon the coast 
runs the road halfway up between the mountains 
and the waves, a true corniche suspended as it 
were over the waters, carved and built out of the 
cliffs all the way, twenty miles or more to Amalfi, 
and indeed on to Vietri, within sight of Salerno 
itself. I know not how best to convey to the 
reader the vigorous beauty and pleasure of this 
marvelous highway high over the sea winding 
along the cliffs halfway up, about the mighty head- 
lands and through the steep, half-eastern villages 
and little towns of this tremendous coast. There 
is nothing else in Italy to compare with it. In its 
adventurous glory it is to the corniches of the 
French and Italian Rivieras what the Alps are to 
the English Downs—it makes a man laugh for 
joy; and there the wind comes over the wine-faced 
sea with all the strength and rapture of old time. 
Let no one who by hook or by crook can spare 
two days for complete happiness forgo this 
glorious way for any other. This is the road to 
Amalfi: let no one seek out that little great city 
from La Cava if he can help it, for this is the 
road at the end of which Amalfi shines like a 
prize, in the glow of evening, in the pale light of 
the first stars, in the twilight of the summer night. 
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“At Positano, for instance, the first little town upon the road, 
is easy to see how first it was all a Marina set about its little 
iy, a village, of fishermen; but with the advent of the Asiatic 
ace More into this sea, which is the heart of Europe, Positano 
td up from the seashore to the summit of the rocky hill, where, 
tough she has in some sort returned to the shore, she still sits 
ithroned. All this seems very truly to be summed up and ex- 
tessed by the curious relief in the church of St. Maria Assunta 
ere, where was carved a strange sea-monster with the hair of a 
‘olf and the tail of a serpent, “swallowing a fish. It is said to 
‘Je Greek work and to have come from the Temple of Poseidon, 
thich once stood in this place and from which it got its, name 
'|£ Positano; but since it is so apt and so true in its representation 
f the pirates, who can believe that it does not refer to them? 
“Positano in the time of the Angevins became a place of some 
/mportance. It was fortified by the great Charles in his struggle 
vith the last of the Hohenstaufen; when the Ghibelline fleet of 
isa attacked the place, stormed and sacked it, and burned the 
|\ngevin shipping; and thereafter Positano was heard of no more 
jn._the greater affairs of the Kingdom. 

| “The little town stands high over a great bay soe which the 
Joad winds in and out and up and down. The headland which 
loses this bay upon the east, Capo Sottile, is crowned by the 
village of Vettica Maggiore and its church of St. Gennaro, in 
which there is a picture of the Holy Family by some Neapolitan 
‘naster. Beyond the headland lies the beautiful village of Parajano 
umid vineyards and olive gardens, through which the road pro- 
seeds still high over the sea under the cliffs of Furore, a wild 
and romantic village set on the edge of a vast precipice at the 
foot of which lies the tiny Marina. Furore stands in a wide 
rugged bay closed on the east by the curiously shaped Capo della 
Conca, upon which is piled up the village of Conca with its busy 
Marina beneath it, whence, it is said, its ships sail to all the ports 
of the Levant. And so the great adventurous road proceeds along 
this wild and beautiful coast under the villages of Tovere, Vettica 
Minore, Lone, and Pastena, down to the shore at last at Amalfi, 
which it enters through a great tunnel under the Cappuccini. 
“Approached thus at evening, with the last light from the west 
full. upon it, Amalfi seems to stand about an amphitheater of 
hills, its churches, towers, and white houses hanging on the face 
of the great cliff which towers up above it in an awful magnificence, 
the little white port under the eastern hill, and all before it the 
enormous and tremulous sea. 

“And on the morrow you find that Amalfi delights you as much 
in detail as in that great impression in the twilight. The history 
of the place knows nothing of any Greek or ‘Roman city, and 
indeed it seems 
to have had no 
existence in an- 
tiquity. The first 
we hear of it is 
in a letter -of 
Gregory, the 
Great’s in the 
year 096). in 
which he alludes 
to its bishop. In 
truth, Amalfi 
seems to have 
been founded by 
—at any rate it 
first appears un- 
der the protec- 
tion of—the By- 
zantine Empire. 
She was then 
governed by a 
Prefect chosen 
apparently by the 
people, and when 
by the growth of 
her population, 
the activity of 
her commerce, 
and the decay of 
the imperial 
power in Italy, 
the city was able 
to proclaim her- 
self a republic, 
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The standard dish of southern Italy is, as 


everyone knows, a preparation of strips 

of flour paste in the form either of noodles, 

spaghetti, or macaroni. Everyone does not 

know, unless he has driven south out of 

Naples, how much the dust of Italian high- 

ways is also an ingredient. Here a day’s 
work is hanging out to dry. 
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SALERNO’S GOLDEN BAY 


Salerno, the ancient Salernum, with its arm of promenade flung 
about the bay to which it gives its name, is about thirty-five 
miles south of Naples. Here for the first time since the great 
city under Vesuvius, the rocky cliffs which skirt the sea draw 
back and give space for fertile plains. Salerno is full of 
remnants of the days of the Normans and Lombards. 


this Prefect is called the Doge. Amalfi is thus one of the first 
Italian cities to erect herself into a republic, and indeed she can 
boast that she gave the signal for the awakening of the municipal 
spirit, the independence of the cities of Italy. She was able, too, 
to defy the Saracens, the Prince of Palermo, and even in some 
sort the Norman kings of Naples. In the ninth century her great 
enemy, indeed, would seem to have been Sicardo, the Lombard 
Prince of Benevento, who in 838 attacked her and carried off her 
chief treasure, as it was thought, the body of St. Trofimena. 
It was about this time too that the unbroken line of her bishops 
began, and in spite of occasional disaster her position grew to be 
so great that she was not only the fifth city in Italy, but her 
government extended on the west to the promontory of Sorrento, 
on the north to Gragnano, and on the east to Cetara, while in 
987 Pope John XV raised her see to the rank of an archbishopric. 
At this time Amalfi could boast of some 50,000 inhabitants, but 
the straitness of her territory, and especially its poverty, mere rock 
and mountain, forced her to depend altogether upon trade; and 
though this made her wealthy, she was by no means secure. In- 
deed, though she was able always to face the Norman, in 1131 
King Roger received her nominal submission. 

“Little remains to be seen in Amalfi, which can be said to date 
from the famous days of the republic. Perhaps the great round 
tower on Monte Aureo is all that may claim that honor, though 
the convent of St. Trinita and the church of St. Maria Maggiore 
are said to stand upon the site of two of its public buildings—the 
mint and the theater respectively. 

“The glory of Amalfi, in so far as it is to be found not in her 
history but in her monuments, is the great Cathedral of St. An- 
drew, where in the crypt lies the uncorrupt body of the Apostle 
brought from Constantinople in 1206. The glorious church, marred 
of course by time, by restoration and rebuildings, stands at the 
top of a great flight of steps, which lead up to its vestibule, upheld 
by the antique columns of Pzstum. There in the facade are 
those wonderful bronze doors which are said to date from the 
year 1000, and from which those of Monte Cassino were copied. 
Upon them we read, however, in the silver inscription which 
adorns them, that they were erected here by Pantaleone di Mauro 
in honor of St. Andrew et pro anima sua; but the body of St. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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who had come to America for the purpose of telling about 

his own country. It was a fine and surprising story which he 
had to tell and the gist of it is worth repeating here, especially as it 
is a country a little out of the way, at present, of most tourist 
routes. The Union of South Africa is less than. one-twentieth 
the size of the continent of which it forms part, and, relative 
to area, by no means the most densely populated portion of that 
continent ; but with its equipment for studying and perhaps solving 
the problems of Africa, the Union, though only a small part 
of Africa, is an important and most interesting part. Climatically 
it is much like Australia. Socially it resembles the older com- 
munities of the United States, having the same foundation of 
Dutch, British, and Huguenot blood. Yet in essentials it differs 
from both in this, that besides its long-established European popu- 
lation it has a large and growing black population, each race 
preserving its own characteristics yet living in amity and steady 
progress. 

In history this is something unusual, almost unique. 
either the colonist or the native has succumbed. In America it 
was the native; in ancient Africa, the colonist. In Asia Europeans 
have never established themselves, except as a small ruling caste. 
But in South Africa the native flourishes and increases under 
European colonization, which gives South Africa a political sig- 
nificance and international interest greater even than that of 
larger Dominions. 

South Africa is thus often in the public eye, yet, paradoxical 
as it may seem, is on the whole little known. Everybody has heard 
of its mineral wealth and politics, but comparatively few outside 
the Union have any conception of its other claims to attention. 
Eulogies, suggesting that were its pleasant places better known 
they would be thronged, have been bestowed unstintingly, even 
by those acquainted with the best elsewhere; and for a decade 
or two the affairs of the country have been prominently before 
the world. But the eulogies were generally oral, did not carry 
far enough to make the attractions of South Africa as widely 
known as those of, say, Italy or Japan; and the world-wide 
prominence of the country had reference to its gold and diamonds, 
or the enterprising experiments of its statesmen, rather than. to 
the country itself—its scenery, climate and romantic past. 

South Africa, even by those wedded to her interests, somehow 
was pictured abroad more as an heiress than as a bride; in the 
contemplation of her riches her beauty was lost sight of. 

The time for remedying this has arrived. It is now possible 
to view and introduce the Union in a way that could not have 
been done twenty years ago. Then it was divided under four 
Governments—the Republics of the Transvaal and Free State, 
and the Colonies of the Cape of Good Hope and Natal. Now it 
is united by one Government, under the British flag. 

It merits mention, too, that twenty or thirty years ago, when 
neither the railway, shipping nor hotel accommodation of South 
Africa was nearly as good as now, the country was too remote, 
entailed too much discomfort and expense on travelers to be 
popular as a resort; and the attractions of Europe and the then 
novel East were still too absorbing for travelers to seek new 
fields. It is different today. The remotest part of South Africa 
is now reached and enjoyed with ease and comfort; and not only 
have the traveling facilities been modernized, but the attractions 


Ve Rambler recently had occasion to talk with a gentleman 
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to which they lead are of the kind for which the demand has 


noticeably increased. They are fresh and uncommon. 

The convenience and charm of European and North African 
travel resorts, despite the ravages of the war, are such as will 
probably continue unrivaled. Their popularity is deserved; but 
the edge of their novelty wears off. More and more the season ~ 
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in Rome, Cairo and along the Riviera resembles that of London, ~ 
Paris or New York. Brilliant throngs, set scenes, functions—all | 


the innovations that money and fashion can contrive to make life 
super-luxurious, are there. All are good. They make travel 
doubly enjoyable. South Africa has nothing like it to offer. 
But a thorough change is also good. It is well occasionally to 
get beneath not only sunny but new skies, to wander amid fresh 
scenes and unfamiliar people, to shift the atmosphere and tenor 
of one’s life to parts altogether strange. It is well occasionally” 


to enlarge ideas, widen sympathies, and vary experience by going 


far abroad. 

Change and innovation are, however, everywhere, and who 
shall say how soon there may be no going abroad in the true 
sense? The development of the distant parts of the globe, im- 


proved and rapid communication, closer intercourse between the 


nations, European spheres of influence in Asia and Africa, no | 


doubt tend to material advantage; but increasingly they create 
uniformity. 


As already is so noticeable in Japan, the East becomes Western, © 


in costume and outward semblance, tf not in heart. 
and dominions model themselves more closely on European lines, 
distinctiveness lessens, the quaint and picturesque depart. 

So that in time, one may suppose, there will be little variety 
for the traveler, few national differences except in speech, com- 
plexion and climate. Even South Africa is becoming conven- 
tional. The etiquette and fashion plate of the boulevard creep 
gradually to the kraal, and already the buxom Kafir wench of the 
town knows something of ball gowns; and the native dandy, 
whose ancestors were content with the skins of the animals they 


slew, or the cloth of the bark they wove, now enters domestic — 


service that he too may promenade in lavender gloves and patent- 
leather boots. 

South Africa should therefore be seen before in the general 
transition its distinctiveness also is lost. It has much to offer 
the traveler. In this belief a few first hand impressions of the 
country and its people may interest Americans. 

South Africa as a field of travel is out of the common. Unlike 
most colonies or dominions, it is by no means devoid of historic 
interest. Its coast has associations which, if they lack European 
antiquity and Asiatic pageantry, still stir memories not only of 
national but of world events. South Africa, as we have seen, 
is only a small part of the continent, yet so situated as to reflect 
in miniature the whole. It has great variety of scenery and 
interest—nearly every species of foliage from the pine to the 
palm, a climate varying from the temperate to the tropical, and 
every type of mankind from the Orient to the Occident. 

In the Cape Peninsula are exquisite scenes, woodland, moun- 
tain and marine. In the Drakensberg you have not exactly Alpine 
effects, but a grandeur in its way as impressive. And in Natal 
and parts of the Transvaal there is the vivid beauty of the 
sub-tropics. 

These are the main attractions, but the byways also call. Around 
Pietermaritzburg and Bloemfontein, as around Port Elizabeth and 
East London; on the upper altitude of the Transvaal and Free 
State, as in the Bushveld or in the forests of Knysna; even on 
the arid Karoo—genial skies, clean breadth of existence, almost 
daily sunshine, many interesting people, conduce to a serene en- 
joyment of this field of travel. 

The splendor of the Victoria Falls, the mystery of the Zim- 
babwe Ruins, the lingering Calvinism of the pioneers, which still: 
invests places like Pretoria; and the peculiar interest of Johannes- 
burg, that golden metropolis, combine by their piquancy to keep 
the interest from flagging. 
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Plan your trip to South 
America via the luxurious 
ships of the Grace Line. This 
is the route preferred by 
regular travelers who know 
from long experience that 
they can always be sure of a 
comfortable trip, delightful 
companions, and excellent cui- 
sine and service on these swift 
liners. 


All outside rooms. Swim- 
ming pools, laundries, etc. 
Regular fortnightly sailings, 


Via the Route 
Preferred by 
Experienced 

Travelers 


via~ the Panama Canal, to 
Panama, Peru, Chile, Bolivia, 
etc. Stopovers arranged. 
Tours around South America 
throughout the year at special 
reduced rates. 


Write for illustrated 
Booklet ‘‘A”’ 
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The Luxury of a Private Yacht 


10 Hanover Square 
New York 


(Come/ 


where the busy sun 
ae Ils the hours with 
all th ese ae 


St Petersbur 


Cphe Sunshine City” 
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Come this winter to Florida’s sunny spot—only 75 sun- 


less days in 14 years. On the West Coast, a balmy play- 
ground that juts out into the warming Gulf and keeps 


colorful with flowers and greenery. 


For liveliest sport or quiet rest—you’ll find just what you 
want. Wonderful fishing, sailing, motor boating on Bay 
Golf, tennis and 
all other outdoor games. Daily band concerts in delight- 
ful Williams Park. New York Yankees with Babe Ruth 
and Boston Braves train here. Festival of the States, 
the big week of pageantry and fun, will outdo previous 


and Gulf. Smooth, scenic motor roads. 


years. 


Sumptuous new hotels and increased attractions 
make St. Petersburg better than ever. Accommodations 
Plan now—write for beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet—ask any question. 


of all kinds. 


Address: 


; a 
M.D. Dillman, Chamber of Commerce 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


fast Iuxurious service to 


California 


LOS ANGELES: SAN DIEGO: SANTA BARBARA 


Commodious lounge 

room, dressing rooms, 

bath, manicure an 
mdi 


Club car, shower, bar- 
ber, and valet. Tele- 
phones in terminals 


Through dining cars, 
always ee? to serve 


you meals of appetiz- 
ing variety 


Commencing December 28th, 1924 


Golden State Limited 


A completely new, de luxe, all- 
Pullman train. Most modern 
sleeping, observation, club and 
through dining cars; lounging 
room for ladies, maid and mani- 
cure, two baths, barber and valet. 


Two Other Fast Daily Trains 


Coaches, tourist and standard sleepers, and 
dining cars. 

Alltrains leave Eastern terminals from Rock 
Island stations, and Western terminals from 
Southern Pacific stations—via GoLpEN STATE 
Rourre—the short, interesting, mild-weather, 
low-altitude route. 


For complete information, address the office nearest to you 


Southern Pacific 
LINES 


New York . . 165 Broadway 
Chicago . Southern Pacific Building 
El Paso . 206 North Oregon Street 


Tucson . -« - « Score Building 
Los Angeles, Pacific Electric Building 


or.Louie 


G giden State Route 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUBIBULLE 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


0 BzC TS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads,-safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


INCREASING MEMBERSHIP 


There have not been many occasions in 
the history of the Club when the Directors 
could look back over so long a period of 
uninterrupted growth as they can now. 
The co-operation of members and the pres- 
tige of the Club’s activities have combined 
again to make the last month for which 
figures are available a record month. 
Nearly twelve hundred new members were 
admitted to the rolls during November just 
past. It is possible for us to say now that 
there is not today and never has been in 
this country an organization of similar 
scope with anything like the membership 
of the National Travel Club. 


WIDENING: THE? SCOPE, OF THE 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


For the benefit of the thousands of new 
members who have joined the Club during 
the past months, the Board of Directors 
wishes again to call the attention of mem- 
bers to the Club’s Information Bureau. 
The trained staff of this Bureau conducts 
a. wide correspondence with our members 
throughout the country, handling thousands 
of letters during the year. Members who 
have sought the advice of this Bureau have 
found it an impartial advisor. It sells no 
tickets, it has no axes to grind, it exists 
merely for the purpose of furnishing mem- 
bers of the Club with dependable informa- 
tion. 

The Information Bureau is constantly 
seeking new sources and means of gath- 
ering data, and correlating useful facts 
concerning travel in all parts of the world. 
Members of the Club can assist by for- 
warding information about routes, means 
of communication and general information 
about places of interest, hotels, etc. 

The Club is especially interested in data 
concerning small hotels and pensions in the 
various countries of Europe. Many mem- 
bers of the Club, especially those who settle 
in one place for a reasonable length of 
time, would rather stay at a good pension 
than in a hotel, both because of its friendly 
character and its comparative inexpensive- 
ness. To assist these members the Club 
is anxious to compile a list of recommended 
pensions abroad, particularly in the larger 
and more frequented cities. If you stayed 
at such a pension and can recommend it 
for location, cleanliness and service will 
you not forward its name to the Secretary’s 
office? When this work of compilation has 
been completed the resulting list which will 
be printed for the confidential use of mem- 
bers will be an invaluable help and will 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE 


Dr. William T. Hornaday 
Director, New York Zoological 
L. S. Rowe Park 


ADVISORY BOARD 


constitute a record that we believe is not 
available to members of any other organi- 
zation. 


CONCERNING CRUISES 


The widespread interest shown by Club , 


members in the articles on the Caribbean 
and’ the Mediterranean in the November 
and December issues of TRAVEL impels 
the Secretary to repeat, for the benefit of 
new members, the statement that the In- 
formation Bureau will be glad to supply 
to members information concerning cruises 
to these regions or to any other parts of the 
world. 


SHOPPING BY AIR 


Dinner in London, by plane to Paris for 
the theater and back again before the ‘‘wee 
small hours,” is now a common experience 
for Americans in London. Many women 
now travel by airplane instead of by train 
and boat. From one Continental “air ex- 
press” the other morning emerged eight 
women and only one man passenger. 

More and more women coming over to 
Paris by the morning planes from London 
do several hours’ shopping in the French 
capital and return to London by an evening 
service. : 

The other day several women shoppers 
formed a party and flew from London to 
Paris quite early in an airplane “special.” 

Officials also report an increase in the 
number of honeymoon couples who leave 
London for the Continent by air—this 
mode of transit being in most cases the 
choice of the bride. 


AMERICANS AT THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS MAKE NEW HOTEL 
NECESSARY 


Because of the unusual influx of Amer- 
icans at Geneva there are plans completed 
to erect a new hotel on the lake front near 
the headquarters of the League of Nations. 
The increase of other visitors, also, has 
made the new venture almost a necessity. 
It will be a hostelry of extraordinary pro- 
portions. 

Many American students are attending 
the university courses at Geneva, where 
professors of international renown are 
lecturing. 

This summer the American contingent 
of visitors headed the list, France and Eng- 
land coming next. The city seems to have 
become a rendezvous for Americans travel- 
ing in Europe, before they leave for home 
in the fall. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 4 
Major-General Viktor Balck 
Harry A. Franck — 

The Earl of Hardwicke 
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WHERE SHALL WE EAT? 


Tourists in Paris who have a sudden 
craving for “Kous-Kous” or “Kidney Pie” 
or “Blinis Moscovite’ or “Bouillabaisse” 
now have no reason for going home hun- 
gry, for the Syndicat d’Initiative de Paris 
has printed a small guide book to the in- 
tricacies of eating in Paris which will prove 
invaluable-to the hungry epicure in that 
capital. 

Covering all of the well-known restau- 
rants and cafés and including scores of 
famous ones which are but little known to 
the stranger in Paris, the guide book lists 
them all in a cross reference system which 
enables one to find a special dish in a special 
quarter on a special day. Prices, specialties 
of the various restaurants, their addresses 
and the days of the week on which certain 
menus are featured, are all included in the 
book. 

The guide book is divided into three 
parts. The first part aims to meet the 
demands of a person who finds himself in 
a particular part of the city and wants to 
eat on the spot. The second part is called 
the ‘‘Gourmet’s Weekly Calendar” and lists 
the specialties of the various restaurants 
day by day. The third, and probably the 
most interesting section, includes a com- 
plete list of the restaurants where foreign 
cooking is to be had. 

The guide book is entitled “Paris—Les 
Restaurants.” 


DROPPING FROM THE SKIES 


Airplane travel in Holland is becoming 
somewhat of an everyday affair. It is 
strictly de rigueur for prominent visitors. 
to the Netherlands to come and go through 
the air. The last few weeks have seen 
staid cardinals and bishops, diplomats and 
scientists, even cattle and wild animals, use 
the services of the Royal Airline of Hol- 
land in their trips to and from the country. 


‘Mrs. Annie Besant, the elderly theosophist, 


arrived by airplane for a conference. 


Secretary National Travel Club 
7 West 16th St., New York 


I desire to propose for membership 


Address)... S045. Ui hele ee 
Please forward to me the membership 
card, insurance policy, hotel bulletin and 
current number of TRAVEL for presen- 
tation. I enclose yearly dues. 
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TANUARY, 


1925 


Pioneer All-Inclusive Round Trip Cruise to 


VANA 


9 to 18 Days Vacation 


All Expenses Including 
Sightseeing Trips Ashore 


9145 


and up 
according to 
duration of trip 


Go to Havana for a wonderful 
time. The liveliest city west of 
| | Paris. Life in Havana is one con- 
i tinuous round of pleasure in the de- 
| 
| 
: 


old fortifications and dungeons. 
Go and return by the Ward Line— 
first class American ships. Fastest 
in New York-Havana Service. All 
outside comfortable rooms. Ex- 
cellent cuisine. Congenial ship- 
board companions. 


lightful, balmy climate of the 
tropical Winter. Theatres, opera, 
cafes, races, quaint rambling streets, 


Aa Fare to 

|| Fixed sailings Thursdays and Saturdays ME 

|| Confer with local agent or call or address XICO CITY 
One Way $105 


| NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
Foot of Wall Street, New York. Phone John 4600 


Round Trip $185 


Including meals and berth on 
steamers and rail trips between 
Vera Cruz and Mexico City 


Eee 


A 


PACIFIC 
MAIL 
CRUISE 


There is no more delightful way to go to California than by way 
of a Pacific Mail Cruise. A happy combination of an unusually 
interesting ocean voyage and frequent visits ashore. Ample time 
to visit Corinto, Nicaragua; La Libertad, Salvador; San Jose de 
Guatemala; Manzanillo, Mexico. Two days at Panama Canal. 


Oil-burning steamships especially constructed for the Tropics. 
Electric fans, swimming tanks. Comfortable beds—no berths. 
All outside rooms. Orchestra. Lowest first-class rate per day. 


Sailings from New York to Los Angeles and San Francisco via 
the Panama Canal and Central America. 


S.S. Ecuador, Jan.21  : S.S.Colombia, Feb. 11 
S.S. Venezuela, March 4 


Tickets and information at any Steamship, Tourist or 
Railroad Agent, or write for Booklet “‘S” 


Pacific Mail S.S.Co. 


10 Hanover Sq., New York Telephone Bowling Green 4630 
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Why not a Trip to France 


instead of a summer cottage? 


Aren't you a bit tired of your cottage at the beach— 
the chatter from the same old crowd? Your camp in the 
mountains? 


Why not rent both places and go to France this summer? 
Spend a week or so in Paris, international capital of all 
gayety. Dance on Montmartre. Shop in the Rue de la 
Paix. Dine out-doors at the chic restaurants in the Bois. 
Enjoy the plays, the races, the opera. 


Then forget Paris. If you prefer gayety, go to the 
smart beaches. But if you’re weary of a foxtrot— 


Take a motor trip through the high and lovely moun- 
tains of Dauphiny, where the little villages cling to the 
roof of the world, and the bells of the monasteries chime 
down the slopes, and the peasant children greet you with 
shy smiles and bunches of sweet lavender . . 


Go to Mont St. Michel for the thrill superb, and see 
that shining wonder across the long pale sands. Take tea 
at Falicon, high over the green valley behind Nice. 
Think of Duguesclin stalking the midnight streets of 
Rennes—and little Jeanne D’Arc meeting her king at 
Chinon. 


Add this experience to the pleasure of your Atlantic 
crossing. Walle 4 into France at the French Line gang- 
plank in New York . . . at Havre, the port of Paris, 
just another gangplank . . then the boat train—and 
in three hours you're in Paris. Easiest and i) far the 
most enjoyable way to make such a trip . 


drench Line 


Compagnie Générale Tr 19 Stale Sree Slew Vo 


Offices and Agencies in Frnejpal Citfes 
of Surope and the Unitea Sates 


an scManitque 
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After Your Cruise to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Run up to 


SWITZERLAND 


For the 


WINTER SPORTS 


A very large number of 
American tourists to the 
Mediterranean this winter 
have planned to leave their 
ships on the return trip to 
enjoy the exhilarating win- 
ter sports in Switzerland. 


It is quite the thing to do. 
The contrasts, in every way, 
will round out your trip 
abroad. 


No country in the world offers so 
interesting an outdoor program 
of winter pleasures. Six to eight 
hours daily of brilliant sunshine 
in altitudes to suit individual de- 
sires, and always with the most 
companionable people. While 
within are concerts, musicales, 
theatres, dancing, and an inter- 
national social life in charm and 
brilliancy alone characteristic of 
Switzerland. 


Make your arrangements now. Write for 
our portfolio “U” on Winter in Switzer- 
land—illustrations, maps, trains and port 
connections, etc., free on request. Address 


Swiss Federal Railroads 
241 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


NOTES of the NEW YORK THEATERS 


A SERVICE OF SUGGESTION FOR THE TRAVELER AND 
INFORMATION FOR THE STAY-AT-HOME 


The Grab Bag—Globe. Ed 
Wynn if not the funniest man alive, 
is certainly very closely related to 
him. He does not need any great 
expanse of silver and gold brocade to 


make his performance seem like 
several dollars’ worth of entertain- 
ment. Mr. Wynn has a taste for 


fun. He gives you the impression 
that it comes naturally to him, and 
that is certainly the most durable 
kind of fun. The “Grab Bag,” for 
which Mr. Wynn seems to have 
written, designed or composed every- 
thing but the tickets, is certainly one 
of the most side-splitting things in 
New York. It is clean, attractive, 
and uproarious—a combination that 
is hard to beat. 


The Guardsman—Booth, The 
Theater Guild’s production of Mol- 
nar’s play is quite an event. The story 
is of an actor who thought his wife 
had tired of him and wished the ex- 
citement of falling in love with a 
soldier. He decides to impersonate 


the soldier, a performance which he- 


carries out with great skill, but un- 
fortunately he gets himself mixed up 
with the part that he is playing and 
is unable to decide whether he is prov- 
ing that his wife is being true or 
untrue to him. It is a fine, sparkling 
comedy of artifice, beautifully played 
by Alfred Lunt and Lynne Fontanne. 


Vanities—Earl Carroll. Earl 
Carroll’s Vanities got a great deal 
more unpleasant publicity in connec- 
tion with that gentleman’s ideas about 
the costuming of show-girls and the 
exhibiting of their photographs than 
he really deserved. It is true that the 
Vanities spends some time exalting the 
human form, but the most exalted 
thing in the show is the happy idiocy 
of that fine artist Joe Cook and his 
company of accomplices. The Vani- 
ties is, so far as we have seen to date, 
the best musical show in New York. 


S. S. Glencairn — Provincetown. 
The bill at the Provincetown play- 
house is a cycle of four plays of the 
sea by Eugene O’Neill, a gentleman 
who, for what it is worth, represents 
the highest in American dramatic 
art today. Of these four plays, only 
one, “A Long Voyage Home,” in spite 
of much testimony to the contrary, 
is really successful. The other three 
are filled with a mixture of woolly 
sentiment and bald theatricalism and 
do not escape being melodrama—a 
thing which their subjects do not call 
or. 


Desire Under the Elms—Greén- 
wich Village. This is Eugene 
O’Neill again, but an O’Neill very 
different ‘from the author of the 
earlier sea plays mentioned above. 
Mr. O'Neill is beginning to learn that 
human life has roots that are not 
completely embedded in the soil of 
theatrical technique. The first two 
scenes of his new play are stiff, un- 
likely and stupid. The dialogue 
throughout the whole of it is incredi- 
bly artificial. Yet somewhere about 
the third scene the thing begins to 
come alive, largely I feel by reason 
of Mr. O’Neill’s very fine balancing 
of emotions. It concludes by being a 
very harrowing tragedy, very beauti- 
fully realized, which succeeds in spite 
of its O’Neill artificiality. Mary 
Morris as the young wife is beautiful 
and splendid. Walter Huston as the 
old father is equally fine. Charles 
Ellis, as the young hero, is as nearly 
ridiculous as it is possible for an actor 
with a good part to be. 


“Smith and Jack Donahue. 


High Stakes—Eltinge. Do you 
like a show where the heroine wears 
gorgeous clothes? Then you'll surely 
like “High Stakes,’ for Miss Phoebe 
Foster as an old man’s beautiful wife 
is enchanting in first one bewitching 
confection and then another. Are you 
a Lowell Sherman fan? Then your 
time won’t be wasted, for the evening 
is a series of wise cracks and droll re- 
marks—spoken in Lowell Sherman’s 
own impudently inimitable style. He 
will probably shock you a little bit—at 
least what he says will—but you don’t 
mind that, do you, so long as you are 
guaranteed immunity from boredom? 
Well, that is “High Stakes.” 


Dancing Mothers—Maxine 
Elliott. One of the new  season’s 
first dramatic efforts, which now seems 
to be an established hit, is “Dancing 
Mothers.” This is an interesting pres- 
entation of a lively subject, namely, 
what are our young girls coming to? 


The first two acts show us just how |. | 


a modern flapper flaps—also how~a 
modern daddy likes to flap around a 
little bit, too—on his own hook. In the 
third act Mumsie, who up to this point 
has been a most sedate and admirable 
mother, suddenly decides to go 
“Kittens” one better and she does, al- 
though her original idea was simply to 
teach her young daughter a much- 
needed lesson. If the story lacks 
something of interest in the telling, 
you will feel more than compensated 
for this shortcoming by an entirely 
unexpected and novel denouement. 


BRIEFER NOTICE 


Ziegfeld Follies—New Amster- 
dam. Mr. Ziegfeld has not done as 
well for himself in this year’s Follies 
as he did in the last. Fanny Brice is 
missing. Anna Pennington is there 
and so is Will Rogers. Those two 
make up for a great deal. 


Expressing Willie—Forty-eighth 
Street. “Expressing Willie’ is a 
comedy founded upon the gullibility of 
those who take the material successes 
of mankind too seriously. It is. full 
of delicately artificial people visiting 
in a preposterous house and reacting 
to the simplicity of a girl from 
Willie’s home town exactly as you 
would expect them to react. 


T’ll Say She Is—Casino. “I'll 
Say She Is” offers the four Marx 
brothers. These gentlemen are among 
the most entertaining nonsense makers 
ever seen on the New York stage. 


Kid Boots—Selwyn. Mr. Zieg- 
feld has done well to give Eddie 
Cantor practically a whole evening to 
himself. Money spent on “Kid Boots” 
in the hope of a laugh will not be 
spent in vain. 


Be Yourself—Harris. Among 
the most uproarious of musical come- 
dies is “Be Yourself,” with Queenie 
These two 
are the liveliest pair we have seen in a 
long time. 


The Haunted House—Cohan. 
“The Haunted House” is simply a 
mystery play which the author could 
not solve and which he consequently 
decided to treat as a joke. It is cer- 
tainly highly amusing but the last act 
is a terrible anticlimax. 


Rain—Gaiety. “Rain” is still here 
after two years’ work. It is still an 
interesting play. 


Cobra—Longacre. A © stirring 
and emotion-provoking vamp drama. 
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| 25 Broadway 


|) kite 
Mag? 


All the comfort an 
luxury of Cunard ocea 

_ travel — the renown 
“accommodati 

_ equipment, cuisine and 
service — may be en 
joyed on two de ghtfu 
thirty-day 


Caribbean Cruises 


sailing from New York 
Jan. 22 and Feb. 24, 1925 
on the S, S. 
‘Tuscania 
of the Cunard and Aachor Une 


Itinerary includes: 


_ Havana, Kingstc 
Cartagena, 


Suracao, 
La Guayra, Port of Spain, 
Barbados, Martinique, 
St. Thomas, San Juan, 


_ Nassau, Bermuda. 


Leisurely sightseeing ashore 


To EGYPT and the 
MEDITERRANEAN 
bythe S.S: | 
MAURETANIA ~ 
Feb. 17, 1925 


Full particulars from 


CUNARD 


and. No Lines 


NEW YORK > : 
or Branches and Agencies 


Egypt and the 


Mediterranean 


46 Days 


Red Star Liner Lapland 
From New York Jan. 17 


White Star Liner Adriatic 
From New York Feb. 26 


Also Lapland, March 8 


Back in New York 46 days later. 


Madeira, Gibraltar, (Algeciras), Algiers, 
Monaco, Naples, Athens, Constantino- 
ple, Haifa (for Holy Land), Alexandria 
(for Cairo and the Nile country). Naples 
[hee and Monaco on return voyage. Optional 
2 ggSED stopover in Palestine and Egypt. 


Bee GatesY 


For complete information and descriptive booklets apply 
Cruise Department, No. 1 Broadway, New York, our 
offices elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
Ih ene ME l 
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30-31 Days 


More than 25 years’ specialized 
experience in West Indies cruises. 


White Star liner Megantice (spec- 
ially constructed for cruises in 
the tropics). 


From New York Jan. 22 and Feb. 
25, returning 30-31 days later. 


Havana, Santiago, Haiti, Kingston, 
Panama Canal, Cartagena, Curacao, La 
Guaira, Port of Spain, Barbados, Fort 
de France, St. Thomas, San Juan, Nassau. 


Cruise may be joined from Florida at 
Havana and left at Nassau for a longer 
vacation. 


The Luxury Cruise to the 


PALESTINE—EGYPT 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation— 

Luxurious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable en- 
tertainment, on board the “Rotterdam.” 

Scenic splendor, strange and thrilling sights in in- 
teresting Old World lands. 


By the famous“ROTTERDAM (4th Cruise) 
Leaving New York, February 4th, 1925 


Under the Hottanp-America LINE’s own management. 


The ‘‘“ROTTERDAM”’ 
24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her appointments, the 


surpassing excellence of her cuisine and the high standards of service and management 
on board. 


Sixty-Six Days of Delightful Diversion’ 

ITINERARY includes Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, .Tuniss 
Athens, Constantinople, the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera 
Carefully planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe. Cruise limited to 550 guests 
American Express Co., Agents in charge of Shore 
Excursions. Illustrated Folder ‘‘T’’ on request. 


For choice selection of accommodations make f 
reservations NOW 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago 
Minneapolis St. Louis’ | Detroit Atlanta, Ga. 
Seattle New Orleans San Francisco Mexico City 
Montreal Toronto 
Or any authorized Steamship Agent 
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sceola — 
Gramatan 


Hotel and Cottages 


Situated in an orange grove and ad- 
joining an 18-hole golf course. The 
hotel, with 24 cottages, will accom- 
modate over 300 guests. All build- 
ings are new and tastefully furnished 
and each have private baths with 
steam from a central plant. Also 
open fireplaces. All white help; 
American plan; rates surprisingly 
reasonable; booklet upon request. 


W. V. Lawrence. Owner, also the 
Gramatan, Bronxville, New York. 


C. A. Wescott, Manager. Summer season, 
Newport House and Cottages, Bar 
Harbor, Maine. 


DAYTONA~FLORIDA 
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From the windows of any room, you enjoy a 
glorious view of the ocean, where sky and sea 
meet, since all the rooms in the Wofford are out- 


side rooms. 


Or after a strenuous morning on the golf links, 
tennis courts, or polo-field, you can almost dive 
into the warm surf from the hotel steps, so close 
is the Wofford to the ocean. 


Lavish personal hospitality, delightful cuisine, per- 
fect facilities for land and water sports, and excep- 
tionally reasonable rates make the Wofford one of 


the most desirable winter resort hotels in the 


world. 


Write for beautifully 
illustrated booklet 


LAN NTic | 
ia Wai {TY> 


AN INSURANCE ee FOR 
A PERFECT VACATION 


Potel Morton 


AMERICAN PLAN 
CAPACITY 400 


Hotel Frauklin 


CAPACITY 200 
EUROPEAN PLAN WITH 
FRANKLIN CAFETERIA 


TWO GOOD HOTELS IN THE CENTER 
OF BETTER ATTRACTIONS -500 FT. 
FROM BOARD WALK AND STEEL PIER. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET AND PARTY RATES 
BELL & COPE 
OWNERS AND PROPRIETORS 
Ese AS 


You can save from $53.00 to $64.00 on the price 
of a new typewriter, and from $20.00 to $45.00 on 
the price or a rebuilt machine, if you buy a genuine 


LINCO 


Genuine 


Seif Starting Remington N°10, $3885 
Master Model ROYAL N70,5495¢ 
servi LCSMITH N28, 492 


Silent bout 
(MODEL N°5 $42 5°) 


Lacenuine., Underwood NP4 $4920 


Literally like new. Guaranteed for five years. 
Splendid service for many more. All standard 
makes, with the latest improvements. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Thirty days’ free 
trial. Write for full details. 


Cut Prices On All Standard Makes 


Lincoln Typewriter Company 


INCORPORATED 
America’s Leading Independent Typewriter House 
Dept. 23-D 
298 Eroadway, New York City 


By Native Caravan 
Through 
Unvisited Tibet 


(Continued from page 33) 


spaced, with here and there a 
tree. The inhabitants were gay 
and strange. After the little ex- 
citement caused among them by 
our arrival had subsided, an 
occasional voice was heard in the 
thin mountain air and _ then 
silence fell for the night. 


I had arranged with the goa to 
have ten ponies ready for me on 
the following morning, and these 
were loading up at the hour ar- 
ranged. We set off for Deskit 
without delay, my servants riding. 
I preferred to walk, as the hard 
Tibetan wooden saddle is far 
from comfortable. Our path lay 
over sandy flat country through 
the villages of Spantok and 
Thoise. To each of these notice 
of my arrival had been for- 
warded. As I entered, the in- 
habitants were gathered to greet 
me, necessitating a social halt. 
The usual numnahs, or felt rugs 
of many colors, were then placed 
on the ground and, seated un- 
easily upon them, I partook of 
dried fruits. The entire popula- 
tion of the village gathered round 
and asked various questions 
through my shikari or native 
guide. I generally answered 
them with the few Tibetan 
phrases that I had learned for 
such occasions. Evidently detailed 
information was not what they 
sought, for my answers appeared 
to amuse them, probably on ac- 
count of my accent. It was not 
much of an accent, but it created 
a good feeling. On one of these 
occasions the women offered me 
native tea and food in the form 
of a brown paste. My apparent 
satisfaction, when I partook of 
these, also caused great mirth. 
Perhaps there was something I 
should have known about that 
brown paste. 


Here I particularly noticed the 
details of the costume of the 
women, the headdress especially 
being of an unusual nature. 
Ladakhi women wear a black 
skirt of coarse cloth and a rather 
tight-fitting jacket, surmounted 
by a sheepskin cape, sometimes 
lined with scarlet cloth. Their 
boots are of rough leather with 
gaiters up to the knee. The 
crowning glory of this fancy dress 
is the headdress, a kind of hood, 
called a pirak, made of a broad 
strip of leather, worn from the 
forehead over the crown of the 
head backward nearly down to 
the waist. On this strip are 
sewn, by way of ornament, large 
turquoises in horizontal rows 
gradually tapering in width to a 
single stone at the lower end. 
Curious ear flaps are worn with 
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cold winds. Travelers 
that beneath their black 
the women wear red and bl 
petticoats. I have to confess t 
so far as these undergarments 
concerned, I can only accept th 
statements. As may be imagined 
my curiosity about their costum 
was the cause of much merrime 
and, in turn, they showed gr 


interest in my clothes, particularh " 


my sun helmet. 


Traly’s Unholy City andl 


Its Celestial Suburbs 
(Continued from page 37) 


Andrew was only brought to 
Amalfi in 1206. 


“The coast road from Amalfi — 


to Vietri, though by no means so 
fine as that from Sorrento to 
Amalfi, is, nevertheless, 
glorious thing. 


a very; 
Here the little 


aad 


—™, a a,* 


towns lie nearer the sea, as does — 


the road itself, and the country 
lacks the boldness of the more 
western part of the coast. 


“The first of these little towns 
is Atrani, upon the eastern side 


of the Capo di Amalfi, and close 


to the sea. 


federate city, strongly walled, 


with Amalfi, and it perished in 
The great 


the same misfortune. 
church of St. Salvatore in the 


It was of old a con- — 


Piazza has very fine bronze doors, 


Byzantine work of the eleventh 
century, though not so fine as 
those of Ravello. Here the Doges 


were elected, and here they were’ 


for the most part buried. Within — 


are still some beautiful sepulchral 
stones. 


“Still within the ancient terri- — 
tory of Amalfi you come to a de- _ 


licious little place called Minori, 
with some remains of its old for- 
tifications, especially a picturesque 
tower upon the headland. The 
church, too, possesses a fine pul- 
pit similar to that at Scala. 


“Farther, but still a part of the 
old Republic, all about the mouth 
of the Val Tramonti stands the 
very eastern-looking town of 
Majori, with its fine old walls and 
towers still more or less intact, 
and above on the hills ruins of 
Castello di St. Niccolo, of St. 
Maria dell’ Avvocata, a Camaldo- 
lese monastery founded in the 


fifteenth century, and of the old. 


Badia, where are still some curi- 
ous frescoes. 

The coast beyond Majori be- 
comes bolder and wilder, the 


finest part of the road lying be- . 


tween Majori and Vietri, where 
the chief place is Cetara, that nest 
of the Saracens, which marked 
the eastern confines of the Re- 
public of Amalfi. After round- 
ing the Capo d’Orso, the city of 
Salerno shines before you upon 
the opposite coast of the great 
Gulf. 
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THE FLAMINGO 


Miami Beach, Florida 
America’s Winter Playground 
Florida’s Foremost Resort Hotel 


Opens December 30th 


C. S. KROM, Manager 
Summer Resort—The Essex and Sussex, Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 


Island of Enchantment 


Blue skies, tropic seas, graceful old cathedrals, time-scarred 


battlements. 


holiday. 


11 and 12 DAYS 
All Expenses 


Steamer your hotel for en- 
tire cruise with option of re- 
maining at beautiful Condado- 
Vanderbilt Hotel, San Juan. 
Delightful motor sightseeing 
tours are included in the fare, 
which embraces all necessary 


Plan now to enjoy this unsurpassed winter 


$150 % 


expenses, ns York to San 
Juan and return. Big 10,000- 
ton vessels built for tropical 
service. Wide range of accom- 
modations. Excellent cuisine. 
Sailings from New York every 
Thursday. 


Write for illustrated literature 
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CRUISE DEPARTMENT 


PORTO RICO LINE 


25 Broadway ¢ New York 


‘Mediterraneary 


The Great White Star Liner 
“Homeric” is the largest and 
most luxurious steamer sail- 
ing to the Mediterranean — 
the largest steamer that has 
ever been chartered for a 
cruise, 


The 
CRUISE SUPREME 


1925 
on the 


HOMERIC 


34,000 tonsRegister 


} The list of passengers who have 


The made definite reservations is a 
SHIP of SPLENDOR guaranteeofenjoyablecom- | 
panionship. 


Some choice accommodations of 
various types are still available 
and we invite early applications. , 


Sailing from New York Jan.24 
Returning April If 


The itinerary fully covers the Mediterranean and adjacent lands— 

including a long stay in Egypt-—Cairo, Luxor, Assouan, Philae; 

or Palestine Haifa, Damascus, Tiberias, Nazareth, Bethlehem, 
_ Jerusalem, etc. Stopover privileges in Europe. 


AROUND THE WORLD—THE CRUISE SUPREME 1925 \ 
_ by Cunard Liner “FRANCONIA”; Jan. 22 to May 31 


THOS. COOK v7 SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal 


GUSSET: 


San Francisco 
Vancouver 


BS 


America’s First and Finest Wardrobe Trunk 


RAVELING with Innovation means traveling 
De Luxe in smartness and style, in comfort and 
convenience, but not de luxe in price. 


There is no finer trunk than Innovation—the light- 
est and strongest trunk in the world. The triangle 
trade-mark is your guide to genuineness. 


A patented swinging garment hold- 
er eliminates the open-top—the em- 
phatic weakness in the construction 
of all other wardrobe trunks. 


$35 to 
$250 


NNOVATiOn 


TRUNK CO. 
329 Fifth Ave. 


goes boom... New York 


Box End Kit Bag 
from $22 to $70 


Strictly Bench-Made 
Suit Case 
from $15 to $50 
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e Former 
Price, $30.00 


NOW, while 
they last 


$1820 


Another of our wonderful quick-action offers— 
too good to last long. Every one of these 300 
genuine ‘‘Colmont-Lefils’’ Stereo-Prism Binocu- 
lars is BRAND-NEW—NOT salvaged ‘war 
glasses’? made up from ‘‘rejected parts.’’ This 
is the last lot of a shipment purchased by us 
when the French rate of exchange was much 
lower than now. 


Money back if you can find 
equal quality at this price 


This splendid ‘‘Lefils’’ binocular is one of the 
lightest, most compact 8-power glasses made. 
Weighs but 15 ounces, yet has large, extra-luminous 
lenses. New shape enables use of the long extension 
formerly used only in much higher priced glasses. 
Fine for Nature study, big game hunting, on hikes 
and auto trips. Equally sharp definition in extreme 
distance or close by. Wonderful bargain. Only 300 
more at $18.50. Complete with handsome case and 
straps. Next lot will cost more. Order direct from 
this ad. Money back if you return glass. 


FREE—Catalog of over 200 glasses 


The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. Tele- 
scopes for sport, observation, target shooting, etc. 
Write to America’s Leading Binocular 
House 


8-Power 
Stereo-Prism 


Du Maurier Co. exmira, Ny. 


RITZ- 
CARLTON 


ATLANTIC CITY 
NEW JERSEY 


America’s smartest 
resort hotel. Famous 
for its European 
atmosphere. Perfect 
cuisine and service. 


Gustave Tott 
Manager 


Reservations direct or through 
THE RITZ-CARLTON 
NEW YORK 


Geneva Binoculars 


In the Geneva list, 
you'll find an ideal 
glass for travel, 
boating, motoring, 
hunting — or any 
form of recreation 
that takes you out- 
doors. All popu- 
larly priced glasses 
made by the manu- 
facturers of the fin- 
est optical goods in 
the world. Seven- 
teen styles to choose 
from—a glass for 
every use and every 
pocketbook, 


“Brings the 4 to 20 power 


view $12 to $60 


close to you’’ The finest gl 

for the money you can possibly buy. aaa 
Take along a Geneva binocular on your next 
trip. You will be amazed at the added pleasure 
it will afford. You will enjoy views that you 
would never have seen without a Geneva. 

Send today for descriptive circular. You will 
quickly see that the quality cannot be dupli- 
cated for the price anywhere. The glass you 
select will be shipped to you, prepaid, for 10- 
day trial. Every Geneva glass uncondition- 
ally guaranteed on money-back basis. Write 


today. 

GENEVA OPTICAL CO. 
42 Linden St. Geneva, N. Y. 
High Grade Binoculars since 1873. 


Under the Red Flag 
in Moscow 


(Continued from page 21) 


where I went they persisted in 
feeling’ that because I was an 
American I must understand and 
like them. 

I came out of Russia by way 
of Warsaw, in a luxurious first- 
class sleeping coach with a glis- 
tening diner attached. In the 
dismal little wooden shed on the 
Russian border, where, late on 
the second night, we waited in 
the cold and rain to have our 
baggage examined, I was bid 
good-by, or rather adieu, by the 
young Russian customs officer. 
It was almost dark in the long, 
low shed. Two lanterns swing- 
ing smokily from the crossbeams 
lighted the dimness, and as we 
waited a baby set up a shrilling, 
wailing cry, that accompanied, 
like plaintive Russian music, the 
whole procedure. I was tired— 
and a little worried. I had heard 
so much of Russian customs and 
I remembered that, although I 
had come in all right, I was not 
then loaded down with Russian 
linens and antiques—and I had 
not been alone. As the official 
finally came to me, I opened my 
two bags and presented my letter 
from the Nansen Relief Mission, 
announcing my connection with 
them. 

“OOOH,” the young man’s 
businesslike grimness disap- 
peared. He looked up smiling. 
“Amerikanski! Amerikansks!” 
With a deft finger he investigated 
the corners of my bags, looked 
admiringly at the old silver drink- 
ing horn in one—then stamped 
on the labels and snapped to the 
locks. 

“PIO E A LIGWsS TA he 
beamed, “Amerikanski,’ and 
with the Russian word that serves 
at any and all times for an ex- 
pression of courtesy and good 
will, he bid me Godspeed on my 
way back to the country that 
Russia calls friend. 


White Jewels 
of El Camino Real 


(Continued from page 26) 


to be founded, was for many years 
the official residence of the Fathers 
President, where few visitors in 
the old days missed calling. Here, 
for instance, came the famous. 
French navigator, La Peirouse, 
just up from Chile, with a gift 
of white potatoes, the first to 
reach California—ill-fated La 
Peirouse, who a year or so later 
disappeared from the sight of 
men, himself and all his company, 
wrecked on a lonely reef in the 
South Seas; and here, in the 
1790’s, called the Englishman, 
Captain Vancouver, on his way 
round -the world, and had his 
artist make a drawing of the 


mission buildings, which you may 
see for yourself in the rare old 
folios that record the incidents, 


of that historic expedition. Ty 
suppose no bit of road in the} 


whole province was more traveled 
a century and a quarter ago than 


those five miles of El Camino}! 


Real which linked the pueblo-port 
of Monterey with Mission San 
Carlos on the Carmel. It was at 
San Carlo that Serra, whose 
ardent faith and tremendous 
energy gave the initial impetus to 
the mission system, spent some 
of his happiest days, indefati- 
gably drilling his swarthy children 
of nature in the ways of Christian 
behavior; and it was at San 
Carlos in a poor little hut before 
the church, upon a bed of boards 
with half a tattered blanket be- 
neath him (the other half he had 
given away) that the Angel. of 
the inverted Torch came for him 


one summer day and.bore him|| 


from works to reward, — 

Within a radius of forty miles 
from Monterey there are three 
other mission sights—two of 
which, San Juan Bautista beyond 
the Gavilans, where you may see 
among other matters the wall 
pulpit from which Padre Arroyo 
de la Cuesta preached to his 
Indians in thirteen different dia- 
lects (which I think you will con- 
cede was a linguistic feat of the 
first water), and San Antonio de 
Padua, a pure ruin in as lovely 
a mountain setting as your heart 
could ask, still repay the lover 
of the picturesque who cares to 
seek them out. As for the hun- 
dred miles north of Monterey 
Bay, with the glorious redwoods 
of Santa Cruz and Santa Clara’s 
orchards of prune and pear and 
apricot, one vast sea of snowy 
bloom in March, through which 
El Camino Real blithely travels 
to an ending by the Golden Gate 
at the “Port of Our Seraphic 
Father Francis’—as for those 
hundred miles, they are for the 
average traveler in quest of mis- 
sions to look at, rather. barren 
hunting grounds with little of 
the old Hispanic flavor left, al- 
though the historical student will 
find plenty of spoil at Santa Clara 
and San José, as well as at San 
Francisco’s Mission Dolores. So, 
unless you are bent on seeing it 
through with Portola, you will 
find Monterey a haven hard to 
get away from, mousing about its 
old adobes and loafing along the 
beach and. among the fish 
wharves; gossiping with ancient 
paisanas over their garden walls 
and tickling your palate on Pop 
Ernest’s abalone steaks and 
chowder; strolling the paths 
through that same pine wood that 
Stevenson confesses having set fire 
to, and breasting the breezes upon 
the flowery downs that lead to 
Pebble Beach and Carmel-by-the- 
Sea—that California Helicon 


which is a story in itself. . 
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* During the | 
| Last Four | 


‘years we have taken more | 
people from America to Eu- 
“rope in small, personally, | 
conducted groups than has | 
any other travel agency. 
Write us for information about touts 


to Europe and the Near or Far East, 
or about travel anywhere in America. 


We can fit your desires 
and purse 


TEMPLE TOURS — 
Make Travel Mean More 


441 F PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


TRAVELERS— | 


-_ ATTENTION! 
We will mail you TROTT’S 


Map and Guide to New York for 10c. — 


Map and Guide to Atlantic City 
for 6c. 


Map and Guide to Washington 
for 6c. 


Map and Guide to Paris for 6c. 
Map and Guide to London for 6c. 


Pocket Hotel Guide of the United 
States and Canada for 25c. 


Florida Hotel Directory for 25c, 


Send Stamps or Coin 


Eugene R. Trott Co. 


253 Broadway 
New York 


The most exacting travelers find 
greatest delight in the equipment 
and service of Bermuda’s newest _ 
hotel. Every room exquisitely 
furnished, and affording abeauti- 
ful view of harbor, hills, or 
tropical gardens. 

Splendid orchestra, original entertain- 


ments. All outdoor sports through- 
out winter. Opens January 16. 


For booklet, write John O. Evans, 
Manager, The Hotel Bermudi- 
ana, Hamilton, Bermuda, or Fur- 
ness Bermuda Line, Desk “B,” 
34 Whiteha!l Street, New York. 


¢ €6s0c0 cGy 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL 
PARK ~TENNIS 
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TheMIRAMAR iin; 


On the Palm-Fringed Shore of 


BEAUTIFUL BISCAYNE BAY 
Dedicated to the Comfort and 


Pleasure of a Superior Clientele 


Season—December 20th to April 


UNSURPASSED GOLF 
BATHING 


Fireproof 


EVERY RECREATION 
BOATING 


Under Personal Management of Henry N. Teague 


Summer Resort, GREYLOCK HOTEL 
Williamstown, Mass. 
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WEST INDIES 


January 22nd February 23rd 
ae cruises to the romantic Caribbean by the magnificent 
Orca, 25,500 tons displacement. Each cruise 29 days. 
Extensive itinerary. Shore excursions. Rates $250. up. 


BERMUDA 
“The Sportsman’s Paradise” — golf, tennis, bathing, etc. — 
only 48 hours from New York. Weekly sailings by the palatial 
transatlantic liner ARAGUAYA—the last word in modern ocean 
travel. Rates $70 up. Write for illustrated booklets. 


“The Comfort Route” 
ROYAL 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 


New York Boston Pittsburgh. Chicago Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Vancouver Toronto Montreal Halifax 
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SOTO AMERICA 


A NEW, more delightful voyage 
to a wonderland that is “dif- 
ferent.’’ New sights, new scenes 
to stimulate interest—a bracing 
climate to benefit health and 
add zest to sightseeing. Here 
are cities that surpass those of 
Europe in magnificence and 
thousands of miles of nature’s 
best. offerings in scenic gran- 
deur. 

Fortnightly sailings by the 
famous “‘V-Fleet.’”? Every ves- 
sel specially built for tropcial 
voyaging. Perfect ventilation. 
Superlative cuisine and service. 
Every known device for the 
comfoit of the passenger. Lib- 
eral stopovers. 


Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires 


Calling northbound at Santos, 
Trinidad and Barbados. 


*S.S. Voltaire 
S.S. Vauban 

*S.S. Vandyck 
S.S. Vestris 


(*Newest and finest ships in the 
South American Service) 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


pe et, 
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Tours around 
South America 
arranged 


For Illustrated Booklet, Rates, Reser- 
vations, etc., apply Sanderson & Son, 
Inc., agents, Room (117), 42 Broadway, 
New York, or any local steamship or 
tourist agents. 
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ENGLAND 


Leamington Spa , 
REGENT. Premier hotel of the Midlands. 
Best centre for Shakespeare’s country. 
Large garage adjoining. 
London vs 

EUSTON HOTEL. Excellent cuisine. Every 
comfort. Moderate charges. 

IMPERIAL HOTELS. Russell Sq. 7 Hotels. 
2500 Rooms, H. and C. water in every room. 
Bed and Breakfast, $2.00 up. 


Oxford 
CASTLE HOTEL. 20 rooms. Room 5/. 
Breakfast 3/6. Lunch 3/6. Dinner 4/. En 
Pension 15/. 
RANDOLPH HOTEL. 100 rooms. New 
lounges. Central heating. Moderate charges, 
every comfort, 


FRANCE 


Calais 
TERMINUS HOTEL. First-class. Only one 
on pier. Facing Boats. Excellent Cuisine. 
ITALY 


Milano (via Principe Umberto) 
DU PARC. First class. Latest comfort. Po- 
sition close station. Pension. Moderate 
charges. Quiet. 


Naples 
G. H. ROYAL. Entirely renewed. H. & C. 
water in every room. 60 private baths. 
French restaurant. Orchestra. Cables: 
Royalhot. 


Hotels selected and recommended by 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


Booklets, tariffs, etc., free, address Secretary, 7 W. 16th St., N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND 


Andermatt : 
DANIOTH’S GRAND HOTEL. C. Danioth, 
Proprietor. 


Basel 
HOTEL STORCHEN and HOTEL DE LA 
CIGOGNE. 
Finhaut (Valais-Suisse) ; 

HOTEL BRISTOL. Splendid mountain 
hotel. Lift. Bath. O. Zonfat, Prop. 

Lausanne. 
HOTEL VICTORIA. Avenue de la Care. 

Lucerne , 
GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. Leading 
and most up-to-date Hotel. 

Lugano ; 
HOTEL DE LA PAIX. First class. In its 
own beautiful grounds near the lake. Mod- 
erate terms, 


Montreux |. 
CONTINENTAL. Best position. All mod- 
erate. Comfort. Running water_through- 
out. Moderate rates. W. Deig, Prop. 

St. Moritz 
THE BELVEDERE. High class. Every 
window shows a thousand dollar picture. 
Printed tariff. 


Zermatt : 
HOTELS SEILER. 1000 beds. First class 
Hotels. 1620M. at the foot of “Matterhorn 
& Monte Rosa,” 
ZERMATTERHOF. First class. Finest 
position. Commune of Zermatt, Prop. 


ALL ABOUT TRAVEL &2 TOURS IN 


‘eorex & DEN Logit he 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
980 BROADWAY. GEN. AGENCY. NEW YORK CITY 
CHR.T. RAVEN. DIRECTOR. 


Vv 


One Standard 
of Service 


On all ships of this line— 
the Lloyd standard—none 
higher. Homelikesurround- 
ings; courteous and atten- 
tive steward service; world 
famous cuisine. Regular 
Sailings from New York to 


ENGLAND 
FRANCE 
GERMANY 


by the S.S. COLUMBUS (Largest 
and fastest German ship) S. S. 
STUTTGART, and S. S. 
MUENCHEN calling at Ply- 
mouth, Cherbourg and Bremen, 
and to Bremen direct by superb 
One-class cabin ships. 


Summer Cruises to 
“The Land of the Midnight Sun” 


Independent 
Round-the World Tours 
For Sailings, Rates, etc., apply 
32 Broadway, New York 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA WINNIPEG 


BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
SANFRANCISCO GALVESTON 


cerman LLOYD 


GATES TOURS to EUROPE 
30t080 days—£$450 and up. Sailings March 
to August. Be sure you get OUR booklet 
““How to see Europe at Moderate Cost’’ 
before deciding on your European tour. 
It’s FREE. Write for 1925 booklet D-1. 
GATES TOURS — Founded 1892 
World Travel at Moderate Cost 


225 Fifth Ave., N.Y., London, Paris, Rome 


Princess Hotel 
BERMUDA 


NOW OPEN 
For reservations apply to 
L. A. TWOROGER CO. 
Cable Address, Princess Bermuda 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 


The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers: 
‘‘Niagara’’ (20,000 tons)..,......Janu. 14-Mar. 17 
““Makura"’ (13,500 tons)......... Feb. 11-Apr. 8 

Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway, 
Can. Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y., or to 
the Canadian, Australasian Line, Winch Building, 

741 Hastings St., W. Vancouver, B. C. 


CLARK’S 5th CRUISE 


AROUND THE WORLD 
4 MONTHS, $1250 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


From N. Y., Jan. 19, by specially chartered 
Cunard-Anchor new s. s. ‘‘California,’’ 17,000 
tons. Featuring 18 days in Japan and China, 
option 18 days in India, Cairo, ,Jerusalem, 
Athens, etc., with Europe stopover. 


We expect to carry 600 to 700 passengers on 
each cruise. 


CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, JAN. 31 


je MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered new s. s. ‘Laconia,”’ 
20,000 tons. Featuring 17 days in-Hgypt and 
Palestine. 62 days’ cruise, $600 up, including 
Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 

Originator of Round the World Cruises. Long- 
est experienced cruise management. Estab- 
lished 30 years. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 


THE TOUR UNIQUE 


A friendly group enjoying the summer 
with Clark’s Cruise to the WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN and NORWAY. 
MRS. WM. H. GILBERT, Hostess 
83 Cleveland Street Orange, N. J. 
Correspondence desired. 


A Willing Guest of a 
Bedouin Sheik 


(Continued from page 12) 


than to try to record our thoughts 
would be to know what they 
thought of us—Western women 
who boldly expose our faces for 
the eyes of all men to behold, 
and, on the other hand, appear to 
be very unpopular with our hus- 
bands because we do not display 
great chains of gold or heavy 
bracelets as symbols of their 
favor. 

The afternoon was advancing, 
but we could not leave before par- 
taking of food. We had, for 
some time, been conscious of 
various culinary preparations, 
and at last the banquet was pro- 
duced with considerable éclat. It 
consisted of a single course, 
served in a huge pewter pan about 
the size of a large washtub. The 
foundation of this feast consisted 
of a mixture of rice and burghul 
cooked together and placed in the 
bottom of the pan. On top of 
this mixture was heaped the flesh 
and bones of two whole sheep-— 
not, however, the appealing, 
fleecy-white animals which gam- 
bol on our American hillsides in 
spring, but muddy-hued (protec- 
tive colormg with the sand, no 
doubt) Arabic moutons which 
drag behind them great heavy 
tails full of an odious-smelling 
fat. 

We were shown that the ap- 
proved Bedouin way of eating is 
to grasp a handful of the mix- 
ture, roll it into a ball in the palm 
of the hand, and then deftly cata- 
pult it into the mouth with the 
thumb, the entire process being 
accomplished with one hand. This 
became an exciting game of 
chance which I enjoyed until I 
suddenly caught sight of a sheep’s 
head with teeth, tongue, and eye- 
balls still intact, and with some of 
the wool left on the cheeks, no 
doubt as proof that we were be- 
ing honored with a real sheep in- 
stead of a less tasty goat. It may 
seem unreasonable and ungrateful 
on my part, but the unusualness 
of seeing a lifelike image of the 
symbol of meekness served up in 
toto rather diminished my ap- 
petite. 

For liquid refreshment we were 
served large bowls of fresh, 
foaming camel’s milk, still warm 
from the milking. After certain 
previous experiences with goat’s 
milk, it took considerable courage 
to take the first taste of camel’s 
milk. I was, therefore, agreeably 
surprised to find it sweeter than 
cow’s milk and quite odorless. 

As soon as politeness per- 
mitted, we gave way to those next 
in line behind us—the highest in 
rank among the Bedouins—who 
crouched down for their turn at 
the banquet. This time there was 


i 
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no hesitancy in knowing h 
proceed. Upon finishing, the 
wiped their hands upon 
chins, thus economically wash 
their hands and promoting 
growth of their beards while ¢ 


serving water. 4 


As a climax to the day’s a 
tainment, we were privileged 
see a Bedouin dance by the m 
The dance which they exhibi 
was a very unusual one, bein 
war dance about their tribal | 
and was, moreover, the partict 
one which they usually perfc 
the night before they go i 
battle. It was, therefore, a s 
ous matter with them and 
an ordinary “parlor stunt.” 
flag was brought forth and 
call was sent out to assemble 
the war dance. Soon, ft 
everywhere, men came runnin; 
join the semicircle of warri 
gathered behind their 
Several hundred quickly got i 
line and began to sway in 
from side to side. Next, ' 
tribe’s musicians faced the se 
circle and with drums and te 
toms began to drone out 
rhythmical monotone of so 
which seemed to produce a we 
and mesmeric effect upon | 
dancers. 


As the dance progressed wit 
steadily increasing speed, 
drummers began to whirl | 
work themselves into a state 
ecstacy. They jumped into. 
air, turning and twisting with 
sinuating gyrations. Thus 
couraged, the more inspired 
the dancers stepped forth | 
tried to excite the other dan 
to greater action. Emir Sul 
being unable to restrain hims 
eritered the dance, and, unsheé 
ing his sword, executed a < 
sword dance. | 

Apparently incited by his 
ample, the dancers became m 
frenzied until it seemed to us t 
they must have reached the hi 
est possible emotional state. 
were told that they would k 
this up for hours without be 
in the least sensible to fatig 
hunger, or thirst, the mone 
nous musicandtheconstantrhyt 
of the steps producing in ther 
kind of self-hypnosis. When 
warriors are under the spell 
this intoxicating dance, they 1 
brave any danger or peril qt 
unconsciously. : 

The hour became late, the vy 
loomed far, and our respect 
homes began to attract us v 
certain irresistible comforts. | 
prepared to leave, grateful fo 
most illuminating even thoug! 
somewhat disillusioning expe 
ence. As we left, the danc 
were still turning and twist 
about their flag, in circle and s 
formation, and the haunt 
rhythm of the tomtom pursued 
far across the desert. 


r 


